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GLIMPSES OF POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY; 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


The ancient philosophers, who were the teachers of 
the people, gave two kinds of lectures; the Exoteric, 
or popular, and the Esoteric, or private. And the 
teacher of physiology at this day must do the same. It 
is much to be regretted, but it is true, that there are 
many subjects of beautiful interest, and of great im- 
portance to every human being, which cannot be dis- 
cussed in the pages of this journal, without exciting 
most violent prejudices, and the bitterest opposition on 
the part of many of its readers. Already, on more 
than one occasion, the publishers of the journal have 
been overwhelmed with the indignant remonstrances 
of offended delicacy, by those who believe that nature 
is improper, science indecent, and the most wonderfal 
of the Creator’s works vile and polluting. 

It would be easy to throw back these reproaches 
upon those who make them—easy to show that it is 
not nature, nor science, nor God that are wrong, but 
the prejudiced and perverted minds of those who find 
obscenity where the true philosopher finds only beau- 
tiful adaptations, and the admirable designs of an in- 
finite wisdom. 

But this is a point we do not wish to contest. There 
is enough in nature, and especially in man, for study 
and improvement, without offending these prejudices; 
and our Esoteric teachings may be reserved for some 
other form of publication, by which they will be ac- 
cessable to those who desire them, without giving 
offense to those who are not yet prepared to enter into 
the sanctum sanctorum of nature, and explore her long 
hidden mysteries. 

Yes; there is still an abundance of matter, without 
entering upon subjects interdicted by the fastidious- 
ness of those who throw over nature the hue of their 
own thoughts. ‘To the pure all things are pure;’’ but 
we write not for the pure, but for those who need 
purification. ‘The whole need not a physician.” 
And while I enter my solemn protest against a civilized 
delicacy that is the cause of disease and premature 
death to millions, by perpetuating ignorance of the most 
necessary and vital traths, I am compelled to respect 
the motives of even a false delicacy and misdirected 
conscienciousness. I would not give offence to “ the 
most fastidious.” Modesty and virtue are the jewels of 
heaven; so lovely, that even their sham imitations ang 
base perversions are to be in some degree respected. 
These, then, are my Exoteric lectures. The Esoteric 
I shall soon prepare for those who are prepared for them, 

In my Illustrations of Physiology, in the last volume 
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of the Journal, I followed no regular plan, nor do I 
think it important, nor even desirable, to do so. The 
truths of nature are like links ina chain, each bears 
the same weight. They are all circumstances around 
& Common center stance. Each is a note in the univer- 
sal harmony. In continuing my observations in the 
present volume, I shall select my subjects in the same 
promiscuous manner. 

Nature has no more astounding phenomenon than 
MuscuLaR Motion. Studied simply as a piece of 
mechanism, the human body is full of wondrous things. 
The bony framework of the skeleton, when well con- 
sidered, is a greater marvel than a thousand N jagaras. 
Every part is adapted to all its uses, and the fit part 
for the most perfect being we know. But the bones 
were useless, without the muscles that clothe them, 


‘and move them upon each other. In this clothing of 


the bones we find united that perfection of organiza- 
tion—the combination of the highest use with the 
highest beauty. Evidently one belongs to the other, 
for precisely that form, arrangement, and proportion 
of muscles fitted for the most perfect use, constitutes 
the most perfect beauty. Those philosophers who 
separate the ideas of use and beauty are no physiolo- 
gists. That form which is in all its parts most tho- 
roughly developed, is the form of most perfect sym- 
metry, grace, and harmony. The beauty of the leg 
depends upon the exercise, and consequent develop- 
ment of the muscles which move the foot. The round- 
ed fore-arm is a mass of muscles moving the hand and 
fingers. The beauty of the face belongs in a large 
degree to the arrangement and action of its many 
muscles. And as muscles can be developed by exer- 
cise, it follows that beauty, in a great degree, may be 
a matter of training or education. Often have I seen a 
course of water-cure, with the exercises which should 
always attend it, produce the most remarkable effects 
in the development of personal beauty; which is, in- 
deed, in its true sense, a synonyme for health. 

The structure of muscles has been shown by the 
microscope, but their mode of action is one of the mys- 
teries we have not penetrated. 

A muscle is a bundle of fibres, each contained in a 
Fig. 1. sheath of strong areolar tissue, and each fibre 
men divisible again into numerous smaller fibres, 
Maw each of which appears to be composed of 
ee minute disos. The sheaths of the fibres appear 
am to join and form the tendon. The muscle, when 

= removed from the animal, has a considerable 
degree of tenacity, but thia resides in the sheaths: 
and the contractile pawer, which is far greater 
than its mere reaistance, resides in the beaded 
` discs of soft matter, which seems to attract 
each other under the nervous influence, as electro- 
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magnets attract, when the galvanic fluid is passing * 
_ but this, from its very simplicity, is the more impres- : 


over them. In the contraction of a muscle, then, the 


strong tendon only holds its own, and the tissue of ; 
` turer, said once on another matter, it is “a very in- | 


sheaths does not even this, for in the shortening of a 


fibre, its sheath must be relaxed. The force is in the | 


attraction of beads or discs of muscular substance, 


caused by nervous influence, and which may be pro- . 


duced even after death by the similar effects of the gal- 


: ; ¢ 
vanic fluid cither acting directly upon the muscular ; 


substance, or, as is more probable, stimulating the 
action of the nervous fibres. 


Fig. 2. 


In the human body there are some four hundred 
muscles, each acted upon by separate nerves, contract- 
ing with a certain measured power, and many of these 
muscles are divisible into portions, as those which 
move the fingers, where each tendon may be moved 
separately by the fibres that are attached to it. Of 
these, more than seventy belong to the head, many of 
which can be seen in Fig. 2. There are large and 
strong muscles, holding the head upright, or in any 
needed position, like the stays and shrouds that hold 
up the masts of a ship. There are the strong and 
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much-used muscles that move the lower jaw upon its . 
hinges, up and down, forward and backward, and from . 
side to side, each movement requiring one or more . 


pairs of muscles. There are the circular or ring-like 
muscles, which surround the eyes and mouth, and serve 
to close those apertures, drawing them up like the 
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strings of a reticule. There are the little muscles, , 
which draw the lips into all pleasing, ugly, scornful, : 
or contemptuous shapes; all acting under the magic | 


power of the will with a rapidity which is truly won- 
derful. 

The muscles of the eye, as seen in Fig. 3, are ex- 
tremely simple and beautiful. The cyes are to be 
turned in all directions, up, down, in, out, and inter- 


Fig. 3. 


mediately; but not this only; they must be turned upon 
their antero-posterior axis; and for this purpose we 
have two oblique muscles, one numbered 8 in Fig. 3, 
attached to the ball, and its bony socket, and acting 
simply enough, but the other, 5, 7, passing first up- 
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ward and forward to the socket, is not attached there, : 


but passing through a loop of cartilage, plays through 
it like a pulley, and extends back to the origin of the 
other long muscles. Here is a mechanical contrivance 
of the most simple, but also of the most striking cha- 
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sive. As Dr. Weiting, the popular physiological Ice- 
genious thing on the. part of the Deity.” 
the human body many examples of this application of 


up the cyelid, and which is employed continually in 
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There are a thousand more really wonderful, , 
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genious artizan might profitably study such arrange- 
ments. 

Think of the various motions of the hand and fin- 
gers. We turn the hands up and down, and every 
way, open and shut the fingers, move them from side 


_ to side, and all with the greatest rapidity; and each 
the pulley principle to change the direction of forces. - 
The muscle 4, above the rest, is the one which raises : 


opening the eyes, after they have been closed by the - 


circular muscles. In sleep these muscles are relaxed, 
but they act perpetually in all our waking hours. 


The beauty and complexity of muscular arrangement > 


and action is 
where better shown 
than in the muscles 
Which connect the 
vertebre together, 
and which give sup- 
port and various mo- 
tions tu the spinal 
column. These are 
partially showu in 
ligure 4, where they 
are seen, in the whole 
length of the back, 
passing from the ribs 
to the and 
© froin the side of one 
vertebrie to the back 
of another — hun- 
dreds of small mus- 
cles difficult to count, 
and impossible, as 
well as useless, to ro- 
member, and which 
anatomists have 
lumped together un- 
dor a common desig- 
nation, but not one 
of which the presid- 
ing mind ever forgets 
or fails to use at the 
instant it is wanted, 


sides, 


Aa as long as the body is in a 

| ANN | healthy condition. Each little 

tH N ¿rope is drawn taut under 

J\è l the influence of its nervous 

fibres, and the united action 

\ ofthe whole gives to the body 

its beautiful clastic move- 
ments. 

The muscles of the hand, 
which make the fleshy part 
of the fore-arm, Fig. 5, are 
arranged so as to combine 
use and beauty in an extra- 
ordinary degree. The bellies 
of the muscles*are upon the 
upper portion of the arm, aud 
give it its beautiful round- 
ness; the long tendons pass 
down the slender wrist, where 
they are confined by strong 
ring-like ligaments, which 
keep them in their places. 
Some are attached just below 
the wrist, and move the whole 
hand in all directions. Others 
pass down upon the fingers, 
and are attached to different 
joints. One set of tendons, 
lying under those which be- 
long to the second joint of 
the fingers, pass on to the first joint, through slips 
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movement is performed by the will acting upon the 
nerve, the nerve on the muscle, and the muscle on ten- 
dun, bone, &c. 


Think of the thousand movements of the human 
body, and their rapid, varied, and almost incessant 
motions through so many years—the ever-beating 
heart. with its four contracting and expanding cavi- 
ties—the ever-heaving chest, which, by the successive 
contraction of so many muscles, keeps up its life-long 
movement—the rapid motions of the eyes and tongue 
—the action of the whole frame in all our exercises 
and labors. Think of the rapid and accurate move- 
ments of the muscles of the larynx in a Jenny Lind, 
and of the fingers in a Hertz or De Meyer, an Ole Bull 
or a Sivori, and we may form some idea of the powers 
of the human soul, as exercised in the control of mus- 
cular motion. 

How perfectly the mind knows its instruments! 
How infallibly it governs them! The mind of man in 
his body is like God in the universe. Every command 
is instantly obeyed. The act follows the will, as thun- 
der follows the lightning, but with no measured inter- 
val hetween. Everywhere, in every fibre of the body, 
is the presiding force of the soul. And this makes the 
grandeur of our being; and this makes human anatomy 
and physiology the noblest study to which our facul- 
ties can be devoted. 
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CASES OF WATER-CURE. 
BY KOLAND §. HOUGHTON, A.M., M.D. 


[Continued from the May Number of the Journal.) 


Typhoid Fever--Simple Inflammatory Fever—Parotitia, or Mumpe-—Gen- 
erl Debility—Dysentery and Analogous * Sumimer Complaints” —Alid - 
witery—Uterine Ha:morrlinge--D5smenorrhea. 


CASE VII. 


Tyrpuorp Fever.—In the autumn of 1849, and dur- 
ing the prevalence of epidemic cholera in the city of 
New York, I was called to a case of Fever which was 
in the cighth day of its course, and manifesting dis- 
tinctly what are generally known as Typhoid symp- 
toms. The patient was a married woman, apparently 
not much more than twenty years of age, and of 
fragile constitution, with a scrofulous taint. The cir- 
cumstances of the family were evidently straitened; 
their home in a wretchedly-crowded and unhealthy 


made in the other set for that purpose. The most in- { locality in the upper part of the city; their mode of 
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life such as is common amongst the poorer classes in 
the metropolis; and (to render the case still more un- 
promising) their miserable rooms were in a rear build- 
ing, endowed by the sordid avarice of its covetous 
owner with scarcely enough air for a kennel of hounds. 
At the outset of the fever, eight days previously, the 
patient had sent out and purchased of a neighboring 
druggist a number of “fever powders,” which were 
dispensed to the poor in those quarters for one shilling 
each, “ York currency;”’ and whose principal ingred- 
ient appeared to be piperine (a preparation of PEPPER 
in extensive use amongst the poorer classes as a sub- 
stitute for quinine in fever and ague). The increase 
of misery caused by these powders may be readily 
imagined. The patient informed me that her sensa- 
tions, while swallowing it, were agonizing in. the ex- 
treme; had liquid fire been the potion, or the “ actual 
cautery” the agency employed, the throat-burning 
could have been but very little worse to her fancy, 
while she was consuming with fever. It was quite by 
accident that I was sent for on the eighth day of the 
fever, to treat it with water. As I have already re- 
marked, the symptoms had become typhoid. There 
was great prostration of strength; the pulse was 
very weak and frequent—sometimes as high as 140 in 
a minute; the tongue was “dry, brown and tremu- 
lous,” though angry spots here and there denoted the 
ravages of the pepper; the lips looked parched, and 
the nostrils sharper than was natural; sordes began to 
accumulate upon them both; and the stools and urine 
were invoiuntarily discharged. 


The principles of treatment, in accordance with 
which this difficult case was managed, were sufficiently 
simple :—1. To cool down the fever without running 
the risk of quenching the vital spark at the same time; 
2. To sustain and economize the patient's remaining 
strength to the utmost; and, 3. To guide the fever to 
a speedy and favorable termination. Care was taken 
to keep the premises as well ventilated as was possible, 
under the circumstances; the wet-sheet packing and 
half-bath were cautiously and perseveringly employed 
throughout, with a proper regard to the patient's 
powers of endurance; clysters were frequently and 
advantageously administered, with a view to restoring 
a more healthy action of the lower bowels; wet ban- 
dages were worn with an excellent effect; and water 
drinking was encouraged to the utmost as an internal 
solvent and purifler. Great care was necessary in 
regulating the diet, from the moment that a healthy 
appetite returned; that is, as soon as the cooling pro- 
cesses had acquired a mastery over the fever. Fruit 
was prescribed, in spite of the vulgar and ignorant 
prejudices against its use in any shape during the pre-* 
valence of the cholera, and none but beneficial effects 
were observed to follow, especially from the use of ripe 
peaches and grapes, which were “a drug in the mar- 
ket” at that particular time. Under this plan of treat- 
ment, the patient slowly but steadily mended, in spite 
of a variety of discouraging drawbacks; and it was not 
long before her improvement was so marked, as to jus- 
tify me in discontinuing my regular professional visits. 
A year afterwards, a well-dressed woman, seemingly 
in the enjoyment of good health and spirits, and of 
comfortable circumstances, called at my office; and it 
was some time before I could recognize in her altered 
appearance my fever-patient of the cholera season. 
Surely a case like this, which I may designate as one 
of “ Domestic Hydropathy” under dificult circum- 
stances, should be sufficient to remove the doubts of 
the most skeptical in regard to the water-cure in fever; 
and to establish the claims of HYGIENE and Hypro- 
PaTHY to a respectful consideration from all classes 
of the community, wherever disease is known. Air, 
light, water, rest, quiet, abstinence, cleanliness, and 
the complete abandonment of medicines of all kinds, 
were in this instance found adequate to bring about 
recovery; and it will require a display of logic of a 
most unusual kind to overcome my belief, that a simi- 
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lar plan of treatment to that detailed above would 
have vastly diminished the mortality from typhoid 
fever in the city of New York during “the cholera 
year” 1849, or any other period, either before or after. 


CASE VIII. 

SIMPLE INFLAMMATORY FRVER.—In the latter part 
of September, 1851, I attended a case of simple, inflam- 
matory fever in the city of New York, which was com- 
pletely “broken up” within a very few days. The 
patient was quite a young man, of good constitution, 
and free from organic disease. I was not called at the 
outset of the attack, or in all probability it could have 
been broken up sooner: still, the case as it was, was a 
highly satisfactory one, and proved conclusively that 
it is as practicable to employ water in the treatment of 
acute complaints as the ordinary allopathic or homeo- 
pathic remedies, without incurring the necessity of 
resorting to an establishment. The treatment pursued 
in this case was strictly in accordance with general 
principles. The leading object was cooling down the 
great heat; and this was accomplished by means of the 
half-bath or the plunge. Wet bandages were also en- 
joined, together with water-drinking, low diet, en- 
emata, &c.; and, as I have before observed, recovery 
was rapid. 

CASE IX. 

PaROTITIS, OR Mcups.—The prevalence of the dis- 
order familiarly known as “ the Mumps” in this vicin- 
ity, as well as elsewhere, for some time past, induces 
me to mention a strongly marked case of it, complicated 
with high fever, which I attended in New York about 
the middle of the month of March, 1850. The patient 
was a boy of five or six years of age, whose parents 
were strong believers in Hydropathy, having both ex- 
perienced the benefits of water treatment in chronic 
disease to an unusual degree. Their residence was a 
remarkably elegant one, in the upper part of the city, 
and the bathing facilities which it afforded were ade- 
quate to the encounter of any ordinary attack of dis- 
ease. The treatment I prescribed was both general and 
local; consisting principally of the rubbing wet-shcet, 
the wet-sheet packing, the half-bath, wet bandages 
around the inflamed glands, clysters, &c., &c. Under 
this plan, the feverishness of the system was effectually 
subdued, and the attack subsequently passed off as 
mildly as could have been desired. The employment 
of cold did not tend in the least to effect any transfer 
of the disorder; and I am fully of the opinion, that no 
dangerous metastasis will result in the employment in 
this, or in any other disorder, whenever the practitioner 
is careful enough to commence with general instead of 
local treatment. A great deal more depends upon 
making a strong impression upon the whole of the ex- 
ternal mucous membrane than is commonly supposed. 


CASE X. 

GENERAL DesILity.—A gentleman about thirty-five 
years of age, commenced the water treatment under 
my direction in August, 1850, for the relief of general 
debility, accompanied with a hard, constant, wearing 
cough; and finding that the wet-sheet packing, half- 
bath, shower-bath, &c., effected an immediate change 
for the better, continued their employment for about 
three months with decided benefit. Subsequently a daily 
bath sufficed to ensure a more vigorous state of health 
than he had enjoyed for years, and to enable him to 
prosecute successfully the engrossing duties of a com- 
mercial career. Indeed, during the whole of the time 
that he was under my treatment, he was able to devote 
the better part of each day to the pursuit of his busi- 
ness. The principal point of interest to be drawn from 
this case, is the efficacy of judicious water-cure man- 
agement in maladies requiring a tonic, butlding-up 
treatment, and especially in instances of threatened 
decline, like the one just described. The gentleman I 
refer to was commonly supposed by his friends to be 
fast sinking into the grave at the time when he com- 
menced the treatment by water; but their melancholy 
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forebodings, I am happy to say, were doomed to be 
speedily and agreeably disappointed. At the present 
time of writing, to the best of my knowledge, he is in 
the enjoyment of good health. 


CASE XI. 

DYSENTERY AND ANALOGous ‘Summer Cox- 
PLAINTS.”—During the hot season, which is close at 
hand, we may safely anticipate the usual proportion of 
“summer complaints,” such as dysentery, diarrhea, 
cholera morbus, colic, cholera infantum, &c.; and 
as ‘‘ the water-cure’’ is eminently successful in all car- 
able cases of these distressing maladies, I shall offer 
some cursory remarks about the principles of treatment 
which are common to the whole of them, rather than 
waste valuable time and room, by reporting all the 
cases of which I have preserved memoranda. One will 
suffice by way of an example. In August, 1849, I 
prescribed for a patient who was confined to his house 
with a severe attack of Dysentery, the persevering 
employment of injections of tepid water, sitz-baths at 
60°, and the use of the abdominal bandage, until the 
attack should be overcome. Within a very few days 
he was completely restored. During the severity of 
the disorder, he was required to abstain from food al- 
together; and great care was observed from the mo- 
ment he began to recover, to prevent any relapse from 
dietetic improprieties. The abdominal bandage was 
frequently renewed from cold water; and clysters were 
always administered after each motion of the bowels, 
care being taken not to aggravate the disorder by in- 
jecting water of too low a temperature. Not a long 
time had elapsed after this treatment had been com- 
menced, before the soothing and tranquillizing in- 
fluence of the sitz-bath was distinctly observed; and 
soon afterwards scybala (or dry, hard lumps, “ round- 
ed like nuts or marbles,’’ and which are characteristic 
of this disorder) appeared in the dejections, recovery 
being rapid from this time forward. 

In the treatment of Diarrhæa, cooling injections, 
the wet bandage and low diet, together with the sitz- 
bath at 60°, will usually suffice for a speedy cure, 
when promptly employed upon the first appearance of 
the disorder. In cholera morbus, the same treatment 
will be efficacious, in connection with copious draughts 
of blood-warm water, when the stomach needs cleans- 
ing. The painful disorder familiarly known as Colic, 
may likewise be promptly relieved by hot fomenta-* 
tions to the abdomen, warm water, emetics, and injec- 
tions of tepid, or even warm water, as the case may 
demand; but in all of these maladies the remedies I 
have suggested should be faithfully and perseveringly 
administered and employed, or little good will result. 
THOROUGH WoRKX is necessary in all cases of acute dis- 
eases, in which water is relied upon as the remedial 
agent; especially when children happen to be the suf- 
ferers. And this reminds me, that in the melancholy 
complaint known as Cholera Infantum—so common in 
the sweltering and impure air of all large cities in July 
and August—the best advice I can add in this place is, 
that the parents should promptly remove with their 
child to the pure and invigorating air of the country, 
and there pursue the treatment recommended in cholcra 
morbus, care being taken to sustain the strength of the 
little sufferer to the utmost. 


CASE XII. 

MIDWIFERY.—Out of several cases of which I have 
preserved memoranda, I present the following as a 
fair sample of the number. About the lst of December, 
1851, I attended a midwifery case which is worthy of 
note, inasmuch as it proves that the water treatment 
is more generally applicable in difficult cases than is 
commonly supposed. The patient was highly respect- 
able, and one who had married somewhat late in life. 
For this reason, as well as on account of a contracted 
pelvis, the labor in this case was unusually tedious, not 
being complete in less than forty-two hours. Still it 
was natural, regular and safe. As soon as the child 
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was properly cared for, and the after-birth removed, I 
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administered a vaginal injection of cold water, for the : 


purpose of preventing any danger from uterine hamor- 


rhage, and ordered its repetition at least once a day ; 


afterwards, to alleviate the after-pains. A general cold 
bath was likewise prescribed for overy morning and 
evening, for several days after labor, and with the 
happiest results. There were no untoward symptoms 
in the case, and both mother and child throve remark- 
ably well, the former being able, within a very few 
days, to resume the cares of her own household man- 
agement. 

The distinctive peculiarities of the Water-cure in 
midwifery consist in the preparatory treatment, and 
the management after labor. [Patients are not kept 
in a plunge or sitz-bath during all the diferent stages 
of labor , as is too currently believed, especially amongst 
those who never take a shower-bath, unless aided by 
the ‘‘active intervention” of an umbrella! The general 
regimen during labor is substantially the same in all 
the various modes of treatment.] During the last two 
or three months of pregnancy, patients are advised to 
take a general bath once, and a sitz-bath twice daily; 
to eat no more food than can be easily digested; to 
exercise once each day in the open air, if possible; and 
to avoid any extraordinary fatigue orexcitement. The 
object of this plan of management is to secure the 
soothing, comforting, bracing and tonic effects of the 
water treatment io sufficient season, to enable nature 
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she took in addition a general plunge-bath. 
the attacks, the treatment was kept up—espeena//y the 
sitz-baths—aud with decided advantage. 


ings of this lady were steadily diminished froin the . 
first: indeed, her improvement was so striking, that | 


in time she became the strongest of the household, in- 
stead of the most delicate. 
from the very outset, and benetit experienced from the 
first bath taken. The host of sufferers from this and 


? that the resources of the Water-cure are sufficient to 
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to carry out her purposes in a normal, healthy manner, | 


when her full time comes, and to ensure a prompt re- 
covery afterwards, The management after labor I have 
briefly referred to in the case just described. Too 
much praise cannot be awarded to the vaginal injec- 
tions of cold water, as a means of preventing all risk 
of uterine hemorrhage, as well as of alleviating the 
distressing pains which are occasioned after labor by 
the gradual contractions of the uterus to its ordinary 
size. 
CASE XIII. 


UTERINE HurmorruaGe.—In May, 1851, I was called 
in haste te see a highly estimable married lady, who 
had been reduced very low by uterine hemorrhage, 
following an abortion brought on by over-fatigue. I 
found my patient extremely prostrated from the loss 
of blood; countenance pale and anxious; pulse feeble 
agd fluttering; and the least effort to change her re- 
cumbent position attended by a re-acceasion of the 
hemorrhage. The water processes which I prescribed 
in this case were vaginal injections of cold water, per- 
severingly employed; cold wet clothes to the abdomen; 
and cold sitz-baths as soon as it was practicable for the 
patient to take them. This mode of treatment effec- 
tually controlled the symptoms, and my patient slowly 
but steadily recovered. Asa whole, this case was one 
of the severest I have ever met with, and powerfully 
illustrates the efficacy of the Water-cure in attacks 
which so often prove fatal to life. 

DYSMENORRHGA.—In the summer of 1850, a very 
amiable lady, about thirty years of age, but who had 
been rendered prematurely old by this distressing 
malady, was completely relieved from it by a simple 
course of water treatment pursued under my direction. 
The disease had been gaining upon her for several 
years, and appeared to have become so firmly fixed, as 
to render it questionable in the minds of her friends 
whether she would not be a martyr to it for the rest of 
her life. During the intervals between each monthly 
attack, she was barely able to recruit enough strength 
to enable her to endure the one that was to follow. 
Her symptoms, at the time of commencing the treat- 
ment, were substantially these: excessive languor, 
paleness, nervousness, loss of appetite and general 
weakness; and at each time of menstruation an entire 
prostration, accompanied with agonizing pain—the 
whole attack generally lasting from eight to ten days. 
The treatment prescribed consisted at first of sitz-baths 
and abdominal bandages; and as she gained strength, 


enaure SPEEDY AND DECIDED RELIEF IN ALL 
CASES. [Harrodsburg, Kentucky, May 24, 1852. 
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CHEMISTRY OF LIFE —NO. V. 


BY T. ANTISELL, M.D. 


The resemblance of the animal to the locomotive 
engine is not fanciful: in both, charcoal (carbon) is 


the heat of the machine developed, and its capability 
for locomotion increased. In the words of Dumas, 
“an animal docs, in fact, constitute an instrument of 
combustion, whence carbonic acid is incessantly disen- 
gaged, and where consequently carbon is incessantly 
consumed.” In the steam-engine, its progressive 
power is to the rapid boiling of the water, or to the 
heat of the fire, and this bears a ratio to the amount of 
wood or coal consumed. In both, carbon consumed 
produces heat and locomotion. The carbon is con- 
verted into carbonic acid by its consumption and union 
With oxygen. What is the source of the carbon and 
oxygen thus needful to animals? 

The carbon is derived from the food. Aliment, 
whether derived from the animal or vegetable king- 
dom, always contains a large amount of carbon. In 
the flesh perfectly freed from water, carbon amounts 
to one-half the weight of the whole; and in the nutri- 
tious or glutinous matter of corn, wheat, and cercal 
grains, it is somewhat more than fifty per cent. Into 
the question of the variety und constitution of food 
we cannot at present enter, reserving it for the subject 
of digestion. It is sufficient here to state, that for the 
purposes of respiration, the carbon of the food only 
is required, and by its union with the oxygen of the 
air is the warmth and capability of motion in the ani- 
mal sustained. 

Now, there are some animals which burn a large 
quantity of carbon in 4 short time, and preserve a sen- 
sible and considerable excess of heat above the sur- 
rounding bodies—these are what are called warm- 
blooded animals. There are other animals, again, 
which burn a much sinaller quantity of carbon in a 
given interval of timc, and they have so slight an ex- 
cess of temperature above surrounding objects, that it 
is difficult or impossible to perceive it—thcse are celd- 
blooded animals. 

All animals which breathe produce heat, and it is by 
means of respiration that animal heat is keptup. The 
phrase cold-blouded animals would seem to imply that 
there were animals which breathed by lungs or gills, 
and yet did not produce heat; but this is incorrect. 
The tortoise, the frog and the fish do produce beat 
when they breathe; they cannot produce anything like 
the same amount of heat, but still i is an increase of 
temperature. The consumption of carbon and oxygen 
is much less with those animals, and hence the less 
production of heat. °Tis similarly when one hundred 
pounds of coal are burned in the fire at once, and when 
they are burned consecutively by small additions. In 
the first instance, there is an immense and sudden union 
of carbon and oxygen, and a correspondingly large 
amount of heat developed. In the second case, the 
consumption and union of the elements is spread over 
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a large space of time, and while there is the same total 
amount of heat produced, there is less formed at any 
one given time. The red of iron which is burned in 


white heat is produced. The same rod of iron, expused 


© tothe damp air, rusts or oxidizes, but it does this so 


Cold water was employed | 


slowly, that at any one given period it is almost im- 


© possible to show the augmented temperature. With 


` animals the same holds good. 


kindred disorders of the sex may be confidently assured | fastest are warmest. 
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Those which breathe 
When the same animal breathes 
fastcr at one time than at another, its warmth increases 
—exercise and excitement quicken the breathing, and 


breathe less often, and less perfectly, as in sleep or 
fever, We become correspandingly cool. 

The air which we breathe contains oxygen, and the 
food which we take contains carbon: the object in 
breathing is to bring the air into the body, and into 
close contact with the food. This Jatter has been ac- 
complished by the process of digestion, hereafter to be 


| explained, being dissolved in the blood, and the whole 
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consnmed, and the oxygen of the air drawn into the . A h of the ToN ns unites Many nuts daily tbrough 
machine: in proportion to the consumption ot carbon | in Higa oar Ue yen the air, and it is E the 
and oxygen, or the formation of carbonic acid, so is ` arterus or Nood-vessels, which convey the nutritive 
fluid to the Jungs from the heart, and in the arteries 


generally, that this process of separation of carbon 
takes place. 

The quantity of air which js taken into the lungs at 
one vespiration is abouts one halt-pint capacity, or per- 
haps a little more. This quantity of air is inspired on 
an average U6 times per minute, 960 times per hour, 
or 23,640 pes day. This would te equal to 11,520 pints 
of air, which, containing one-fifth of oxygen, is equal 
tu the introduction of 22004 pints of oxygen gas into 
the systern every day: an immense quantity, and from 
which may be judged the importance of an abundant 
supply, and of pure air constantly. 

All this is demanded to remove the carbon over and 
above what is laid up as rnuscie, Hgaument and bone in 
the system. Each time it is drawn into the Jungs, it 
loses from 4 to 6 per cent. ot oxygen; and each time it 
is expired, it contains frorn 3 to 5 per cent. of earbonie 
acid. The quantity of carbon removed by this process 
has been estimated differently. Qn an average, about 
149 or 150 grains are reraoyed per bour, or about 94 
ounces per day. The quantity of carson removed ig 
sometimes rated as high as 14 ounces daily, but this is 
much too high an estimate. 

When the air has been exposed for a few moments 
in the pulmohary tissue, it is expelled by the effort of 
expiration, but it is diminished in quantity. Its com- 
position is no longer the same, containing 79 payts of 
azte, but the oxygen has undergone the change stated. 
It is besides altered by the addition of aqueous vapor, 
Which is condensed in cold weather, as it escapes at 
the mouth and nostrils. Such changes, compared to 
those which the blood experiences in passing through 
the lungs, clearly show the reciprocal action between 
this fluid and the oxygen of the atmosphere. The dark 


, serous blood, which coagulates slowly, and disengages 


a considerable quantity of serum, having a tempera- 
ture of only about 6\°—a temperature much below that 
of the arterial blood. 

In parting with its carbon, which, by uniting with 
oxygen, forms the carbonic acid thrown out during 
expiration, the blood loses its dark and nearly purple 
color, and becomes of a florid red, and increases in 
consistence from the escape of its aqueous parts. 


The influence which the state of the individual ex- 
erts upon the function of respiration, was first shown 
by the experiments of Prout and Fyfe. These showed 
that the carbonic acid gas formed during respiration 
is liable to be very materially affected in its quantity 
in the same individual, by various circumstances. 
They found that less was formed at night than in the 
day. The mental operations also influenced the result: 
the depressing passions diminishing ita quantity, and ¢ 
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moderate, also increased the quantity formed, and fa- 
tigue diminished it. The greatest decrease was from 
the use of alcohol and vinous liquors, especially when 
they were taken on an empty stomach. Also whatever 
lessened the strength of the bodily frame, as low diet, 
mercurial irritation, &c., appeared to have the effect of 
diminishing the quantity of the carbonic acid. 

Crawford found the quantity of carbonic acid was 
much lessened when respiration is performed in a high 
temperature; and perhaps, as Dr. Copland suggests, 
several of the most important diseases to which the 
inhabitants of warm countries are liable, may be de- 
pendent on this circumstance. Similar experiments 
were afterwards performed in an intertropical climate, 
where the quantity of carbonic acid is considerably 
less than even an artificial temperature of equal 
warmth produced. Much of this is to be attributed to 
the increased cutaneous function which evidently co- 
operates in hot climates with the lungs, in eliminating 
the carbon, and in performing a subordinate respira- 
tory function. The latter experimenter has also found 
that with white and colored persons of equal capacity 
of chest, the quantity of carbonic acid formed is much 
greater in the white person; while the carbonic acid 
formed on the cutaneous surface of the colored man 
was greater in the proportion of 3 to 2. 


The most complete series of experiments tending to 
show the changes which occur by the inhalation of air 
into’ the system, are those performed by MM. Dumas 
and Boussingault, from the report of which many of 
the statements made here have been drawn. The 
greatest care was taken by these experimenters to en- 
sure accuracy in their results, and prevent the conclu- 
sions being vitiated. Their first endeavor was to make 
out the influence of the three grand physiological cir- 
cumstances of age, sex and constitution, upon the ex- 
halation of carbonic acid; as also that of rest, motion, 
sleep and watchfulness, fasting, and repletion—of light 
and darkness, &c. The experiments were performed, 
as nearly as possible, under the same circumstances, 
upon subjects in good health, at the same time of the 
day, between one and two o'clock, after eating. 
Seventy-five experiments were made, with all the pre- 
cautions indicated, on 72 persons, of whom 36 were 
males, and 36 females. The experiments showed that 
from 8 years,on to extreme old age, the quantity of 
carbonic acid exhaled from the lungs in a given time 
varies notably according to the age, sex and constitu- 
tion of the individual observed. 


At every age, from 8 years upwards, the exhalation 
of carbonic acid from the lungs is greater in males than 
in females. In the male the exhalation goes on in- 
creasing continually, from the age of 8 to 30 years: 
from 30 to 40 it is stationary, or even tends to diminish 
a little: from 40 to 50 the tendency to decrease is more 
decided: lastly, from 50 to extreme old age, the exhal- 
ation of carbonic acid diminishes more and more, until, 
in men arrived at the last term of existence, it returns 
to nearly the same amount it was at 10 years of age. 
In the female lungs different results were obtained. 
From the age of 8 to the period of puberty, the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid goes on increasing continually, 
precisely as in the boy, but it always remains a little 
less than in him. At the age of puberty, a very re- 
markable phenomenon presents itself: it is the sudden 
cessation of any further increase in the quantity of 
carbonic acid exhaled, from the time when menstrua- 
tion commences. While in the male it increases up to 
30, in the female it continues the same in woman as it 
was at the commencement of the grand epoch in her 
life, and so it remains, as long as she continues to be 
regular. Women, when in all respects in good health, 
do not consume more than 98} grains of carbon per 
hour, being precisely like children of the female sex 
before puberty ; while, in males, the average hourly 
consumption of carbon, which is 1184 grains between 
8 and 15 years, after this period rises to 174 grains, 
and so continues to near 40. When the period arrives 


that females cease to be regular, then the quantity of 
carbonic acid exhaled immediately begins to increase, 
so that in women between 38 and 49, who have ceased 
to be regular, the quantity of carbon thrown off by the 
lungs increases from 983 to 129 grains. As years, how- 
ever, aocumulate, the quantity lessens, and hencefor- 
ward follows the same laws as in the male subject. 
The temporary suppression of the menses have the 
same effect of raising the amount of carbon thrown off 
from the lungs, as its total cessation has; the moment 
she becomes regular, the quantity of carbonic acid 
diminishes to its normal standard. The condition of 
pregnancy does not appear to alter the quantity of 
carbonic acid given off: women in this state giving off 
the same quantity as if they had passed the critical 
period of life. 
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NOTES OF A LECTURING TOUR. 


BY MRS. R. B. GLEASON. 


Lectures to Ladieos—Physiology—Sensitivences in regard to Medical Intel- 
ligence among Women—How Overcome—Clergymen and Medical men 
approve a wider diffusion of Physiology among Women—Lectnres in 
Ithaca, in Trumansburg. in Prattebarg—Hydropathic Physicians desired 
—Penn Yan, Lyons—German Women—Scrofula arrested by Water 
Treatment—Brockport—Dr. Maron on Humbuge—Albion, Le Roy—A 
Sensible Sermon—Elmira Water-Cure. 

[By special request, Mrs. Gleason has furnished us 
with the following notes of her recent lecturing tour 
in Western New York, which we take pleasure in pre- 
senting to the readers of the WATER-CURE JOURNAL.] 

Personal friends in various villages having invited 
me to talk to the ladies where they reside, I improved 
the vacation between closing our connection with For- 
rest City Cure, and opening at Elmira, in so doing. To 
render more clear and forcible the instructions given 
on female health and habits, and on the efficacy of 
water treatment in their various infirmities, I took with 
me an appropriate anatomical model, whereby some 
correct impression of the Anatomy and Physiology of 
women could be acquired. To oppose this, or that 
practice, as one likely to induce disease or derange- 
ment of this, or that organ, when the listeners have 
no correct idea of their natural relation, and healthful 
action, is to ‘‘ fight as one that heateth the air.” 

Many think, seemingly, that the feminine graces will 
“flee like the morning cloud and early dew,” before 
any definite, scientific knowledge on these delicate 
subjects; thatof these, medical men, and medical books, 
are properly the sole possessors. If this be so, if wo- 
man's peculiar virtues, and most pleasing attractions, 
vanish before any illumination on human organization, 
and the laws by which life and health are regulated, 
they are of such stuff as dreams are made. 

Who will dare say, that the study of any work of the 
Infinite Artist, and especially that of the “crowning 
work of the Creator,” will degrade the mind of either 
sex? In my code of ethics, ignorance is the mother of 
vice. I know onc says that “ignorance is bliss ;” an- 
other, that she is the ‘‘ mother of devotion;” and an- 
other, of ‘‘ innocence ;” but to me these are not her 
legitimate offspring, though they are often co-existent. 

Knowing the sensitiveness of many with regard to 
the spread of what is termed “ medical intelligence ” 
among women, and also the suspicion prevalent, that 
any woman who looks after the interest of the “ dear 
people at large,” at home quarrels with her husband, 
and neglects her baby ; I did not venture to offer my 
services, save where a special invitation was received 
from persons of intelligence, whose countenance would 
give me some character in the community. 

To accomplish what I desire, it is easier forme, where 
I can, to go round, the barriers which prejudice has 
built in my pathway, rather than with my weak ability 
to scale strong fortifications; for in so doing I should 
fall by the arrows of those set on the walls for defence 
of the “ good old way.’ I am too vulnerable to risk 
such unequal combat. So, while my success in this 


new enterprise has far exceeded my expectations, I 
feel that the credit is chiefly due to those friends who 
not only welcomed me to their homes and gave me 
words of encouragement, but also gave me “ material 
aid” in the way of securing me a good hearing by their 
personal infiuence. 

Clergymen on every hand have, for the most part, 
expressed their faith in water treatment, their interest 
in the spread of physiological knowledge ; and encour- 
aged the attendance of ladies on the course of lectures. 
Here and there J have made a pleasant acquaintance 
with medical men, who have favored me with their in- 
fluence. Many affirm that their treatment of our sex 
would be more successful, more scientific, and that to 
them the practice of their profession would be more 
pleasant, if women understood their own organization 
and infirmities better. Some express, in strong terms, 
their gpproval of the thorough education of some of 
our sex for the profession. Now and then ono is “ turn- 
ing over” to the side of Hydropathy, and I hope to hear, 
ere long, that they are fairly and safely over, 

My first course of lectures, which usually consist of 
six, I gave at the Academy in Ithaca—one of the most 
beautiful of villages in Central New York, situated at 
the head of the Cayuga Lake. They have there a 
flourishing school of two hundred pupils, in charge of 
Mr. & Mrs. Carr, who, as teachers, truly deserve the 
extensive patronage and popularity which they enjoy. 
The female teachers, and those of the pupils who were 
sufficiently advanced, attended the lectures, Some 
ladies of intelligence favored us with their presence, 
but a less number than in any other village of its size. 
Some friends, who tried to secure a more general at- 
tendance, said many more desired to listen, but feared 
the public would not deem it pretty or popular. 

Next visited Trumansburg—a pleasant village on the 
western shore of the Cayuga. There the ladies re- 
ceived me cordially, though the size of the place, bad 
roads, and stormy weather, made the class small. So- 
cial intercourse is there friendly and unrestrained. 
Aristocracy, formality, and fashion, have not frozen its 
life-blood. Had the pleasure of making the acquaint- 
ance with Col. Camp, his amiable wife and interesting 
family, who reside there. He, being president of the 
State Temperance Society, is known to many of the 
readers of thisJournal. His time, talents, and money, 
are freely expended for the promotion of this one great 
and good object. His daily prayer, his morning 
thoughts, and evening meditations, are to the end that- 
the spell of the tempter alcohol may be broken. 


At Prattsburg, found a very quiet, but earnest and 
intelligent class of people, strongly indoctrinated in 
Water-Cure. They greatly desire a well-read Hydro- 
pathic physician, and I have no doubt one would be 
well patronized, for, though the village is small, the 
country about is mach interested in this mode of prac- 
tice. The size of the place did not promise many hear- 
ers, but I found that the ladies there were lecture-loving, 
rather than party-going, and the result was one of the 
largest classes secured in any place. 


Penn Yan is a thriving village near the Serfeca lake. 
The new railroad, connecting Elmira on the south, 
with Canandaigua on the north, touches this point, 
making it “right in the world.” Met in the Wesleyan 
Chapel, there, a very pleasant class of wives and moth- 
ers. Their prompt attendance, despite the indescrib- 
able mud of that season, has made me hold them in very 
pleasant remembrance, with but one source of regret. 
This was, that there were so many faces among them, 
beaming with kindly intelligence, but wearing, also, 
that peculiar impress which protracted suffering al- 
ways bears; even on those who are still able to mingle 
in the ordinary duties of life. Several of them ap- 
peared, on the last afternoon, as if they had had a six- 
months’, rather than a six-days’ siege of lectures. 

While there, Miss Holley, of Rochester, gave an en- 
tertaining lecture before a promiscuous audience in the 
Baptist church, which was literally more than full. 
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The address was clear, concise, and forcible. 
dience, though so large, was quiet and attentive. 
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colloquy like the following occurred between some ? 


elderly ladies in reference to the event : 

One says: “So there has been a woman lectern’ 
here; if I'd been one of the trustees I'd not Iet one of 
them ‘critters’ in our church.” 
what on airth won't come next,” says the second. ‘* An 
airthquake, I reckon,” replied the third. 

In the minds of many “good people, any departure 
of woman from the ordinary routine of dish-washing 
and baby-tending, for cmployment, of party-going 
and call-making, for amusement, and of piano-playing 
and fancy-stitching, for accomplishments, is considered 
a provocation sufficient for the earth to tremble and 
the mountains to shake with indignation. 

Next, pitched my tent in Lyons—a thriving village 
of 2,000 inhabitants, lying on the Erie Canal. Mct here 
a very fine class of ladies, at Union Hall—an excellent 
building, of brick, erected at the cost of $11,000, for 
the purpose of a ‘‘ Union school.” Thus far, its suc- 
cess has been highly gratifying to the citizens. Here 
are better public buildings, in proportion to the amount 
expended on private residences, than in any other 
place I ever visited. Less aristocracy than in most 
Villages of its size, and that happy medium for which 
Agar prayed, when he said, “ Give me neither poverty 
nor riches,” seems in a good degree to prevail here. 

More than one-fourth of the population are Germans. 
The broad chests, strait spines, and strong limbs of 
these women, were to me a source of astonishment, and 
admiration. It was wonderful to see them walk so 
erect, with case of motion and a firm step, carrying 
such burdens on their heads; while our women have 
chests so small, that they puff and pant from a little 
exertion; and with limbs so weak that they trip at the 
slightest obstacle. The ladies in Lyons have, in every 
German woman they mect, a silent lecture, more forci- 
ble than tongue can give, on the secret of sound health. 


An elderly gentleman, who had long resided there, 
told me the second generation was coming on less vig- 
orous than the former; that the ladies were becoming 
Amcricanized in habits, and that a change in health 
was observable. Jn-door life, and a steady compress- 
ion of the chest, is doing its evil work upon them; but 
with their inherited constitutional power it will be 
several generations before they will be “ frail and fair” 
as our country women. 

I saw, while here, a case of scrofulous discase arrest- 
ed by water treatment, more wonderful than any I ever 
before saw or heard of. It was in the person of a gen- 
tieman, in middle life, of marked excellence and intel- 
ligence of character, formerly a teacher in Lyons. 
About ten years since, his head was attacked with 
scrofulous inflammation and ulceration. Allopathy 
was first faithfully tried, afterward Homceopathy, Thom- 
sonianism, patent medicines, and indeed everything 
that promised any relief. Despite all these, the dis- 
ease steadily progressed, till nearly the entire scalp 
and face were involved. Caries of the skull took place 
extensively, reaching tothe dura mater in two points; 
the vomer was destroyed, and also the alveolar pro- 
cesses, 30 that the teeth fell out, the eyelids, both un- 
der and upper, were taken away, and the sight nearly 
destroyed. 

At this stage of the discase, a former patient of ours, 
a Mr. Green, now in charge of a Water-Cure in West- 
ern New York, took the case in charge, and gave thor- 
ough Water-Cure treatment. Wet compresses on the 
head and face constantly, and wet sheet packs daily, 
followed by a general bath, were the main reliance. 
The result was, the inflammation gradually subsided, 
the ulceration was arrested, the recuperative powers 
rallied and repaired the injury, as far as it was repar- 
able. This person now enjoys, what in his condition 
may be called tolerable health. His head and face are 
covered with new, white, soft, smooth skin, resembling 
that of an infant. But the impaired vision can never 


“Well, I wonder ; 
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be restored; the natural and needed covering for the 
eyes can never be replaced; hence they are irritated 
and inflamed for want of protection. He finds him- 
self obliged to bathe them from fifteen to twenty times 
during the night, otherwise he cannot sleep because 
of pain; and by day they are constantly shielded. 

It was to me not only one of the most surprising, but 
one of the most thrilling sights I ever witnessed. No 
words can tell, what a man of his intelligence and re- 
finement must have suffered, and stili suffers, mentally, 
as well as physically, to be thus smitten in the meridian 
of life; when moderate means, an amiable wife, and 
two sons, all combine to make him yearn to labor for 
those he loves. A friend present asked him if he did 
not think water treatment would have prevented all 
this, in its first stages. He replied, with a deep sigh, 
“ Nodoubt it would, had I kuown of it ten years sinee.” 
Then, as if to turn to the “bright side,” even when it 
was dark on every hand, he added, ‘f Water has been. 
and now is, a great blessing to mes before 1 Knew of 
its use, life was a burden, but now I am comparatively 
comfortable.” 

Brockport was the place of our next call. The day 
of the first lecture being pleasant, a large class were 
gathered; but a severe rain during the remainder of the 
time, nade the number of listeners limited, yet the in- 
terest manifested made it pleasant to talk even to a 
small gathering. 

This is a canal village, and like Lyons, Albion, and 
Medina,is soon to be visited by the cars on their direct 
route from Syracuse to Buffalo. There is here a fine 
building, beautifully located back from the village, for 
the education of both sexes, called the Brockport In- 
stitute. While here I heard a temperance lecture, by 
Dr. Maron, of Buffalo, which, for eloquence and vivid- 
ness of comparison, excelled anything on that subject 
I ever listened to. After this, he gave a series of lec- 
tures on the humbues of the age, medical quackery, 
etc. In his introductory, he informed us that he pro- 
posed, during his course, to investigate the Anatomy 
and Physiology of that interesting insect, which even 
Goldsmith, the most extensive of Mntomologists, had 
not alluded to, viz., the Humbug. le gave us some 
scicnce seasoned with a little fun. Evenings dark and 
rainy, prevented his completing his course while I re- 
mained, but I have no doubt that Doctors, Mesmerisers, 
Psychologists, Spiritual Rappers, Spiritual Writers, the 
Witch of Endor,and the witches of more modern times, 
all “received their duc,” and perhaps more, at his 
hands. 

My conveyance to Albion was by stage. The roads 
were in an indescribably bad condition, and the horses 
in a worse one. We made but slow progress by dint 
of whipping, thumping, kicking, swearing, and rest- 
ing, which last treatment seemed most appropriate. 
Feeling it wicked to ride thus, soon as there was rest 
for the sole of my foot, in that sea of mud, I took to my 
own locomotives, and was soon out of sight of the stage, 
and arrived in Albion an hour in advance of it. 


Though my getting into town was rather “ unpro- 
pitious,’’ my sojourn there was both pleasant and pro- 
fitable. By the personal effurt and influence of Mrs. 
Achilles,-a large class, or rather what might be digni- 
fied with the name of audience, was gathered in regu- 
lar attendance on the lectures. She is the principal of 
the Female Seminary there—a woman of tact, talent, 
energy and activity. She commenced as a teacher of 
young ladies in that place about twenty years since. 
After a time loaned funds of the citizens, with which 
was crected a large seminary building on a pleasant 
site,in a central portion of the village. The school pros- 
pered admirably, till she, wishing to retire from her 
field of labor, gave it over in charge of a gentleman; 
but for lack of her womanly care, it ‘‘ went into a de- 
cline.” Afteran absence of twelve years she returned, 
took it again in charge,and under her maternal watch- 
fulness, and fostering care, it is again in a thriving 
condition. 
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The physical habits of her pupils are well looked 
after; they being required not only to wash their face 
and hands, but even all over, before coming to break- 
fast. Then, in their exercises, they have not that pre- 
cise, Measurcd, slow step, sometimes seen, but move 
asif they had muscles in play,and were really out for 
exercise. There is comparatively little indisposition 
among the pupils; and many decidedly improve in 
health, under the regularity of habits, excellent diet, 
and exercises there maintained, which is a rare recom- 
mendation for boarding schools. 

Gave my last course of lectures at University Hall, 
Le Roy, one of the sweetest of inland towns, surround- 
ed by a rich country; yet not one unbroken level 
which tires the New England eye; but with here and 
there a depression and elevation to relicve the same- 
ness. ‘The Seminary for young ladies, here, still enjoys 
the charge of Miss Ingham, and her sister, Mrs. Stan- 
ton, aided by Miss Wright, formerly a missionary in 
Greece. These truly form a trio of feminine talent. 

They labor to make of their pupils ‘real women 3°’ 
not fancy articles, too frail and choice for any practical 
utility, too modest, too sensitive, too delicate, to come 
in contact with this world of work. Here, too, we find 
an Artist in truth in the person of Mr. Stanton; Nature 
having first made him one, and then the best of facili- 
ties having brought into play his native talent. Under 
the magic power of his haud spring up men, women, 
and childyen, * and other things,” none of which look 
as if they were puinted, but as if composed of their own 
real material, rather than of colors and canvas. 

The patronage from the seminary secured for us a 
good class, otherwise it would have been small, for 
while a few ladies from the village favored us with 
their presence, and assured us of their interest, the 
most of them were “ proper shy” of us, as they are 
wont to be of all women whom they suspect of getting 
out of their “appropriate sphere.” 

While here, T heard a sermon from the Rev. Mr. 
Fuller, from the text, “ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, &c. He dwelt on the need of physical 
and intellectual, as well as moral training, for children. 
He gave us none of the smooth sermons, with nicely- 
rounded periods, which make the hearers feel as if they 
were listening to the “music of sweet waters,” but 
such strong truths, in a plain way, as are likely to 
make folks hear and remember. Here are some of 
them: “ A man in good health can be a much better 
Christian than the pour, nervous invalid, who, if you 
chance to jog one of his irritable nerves, you awaken 
in him a fountain of wrath. Many things were attrib- 
uted to the Providence of God, or to the influence of 
the devil, which belonged to neither, but were owing 
to bad physical training. 

“ An individual with physical education, without the 
mental and moral, was but a brute; and that of all 
brutes, a human brute was the worst. One with phys- 
ical and intellectual combined, without the religious, 
was but an enlightened demon. The physical and 
moral, without the intellectual, made one either a bigot, 
ora wild enthusiast. Persons possessing an intellectual 
and religious education, without proper physical de- 
velopment, might, through the mercy of God, and 
faith in the atonement of Christ, be saved, but they 
were likely, through life, to be very in.perfect, and 
often inconsistent Christians.” I would that the world 
was favored with more sormons of this type. 


Our new home being ready for the reception of in- 
valids, I shall leave off preaching, and go to practicing; 
which, being a ‘‘ home business,” is more in accordance 
with my taste. The change of scene and employment, 
whichthe past six months have afforded, has refreshed 
me in body and spirit; soshall I increase my efforta with 
renewed zeal, for the repair of the human mechanism. 

With the improved facilities for the cure of the sick 
we now have, combined with our past experience, we 
hope to be better able to answer the expectations of 
those friends who may place themselves under our 
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care, than ever before. From the accessibility of El- 
mira Water-Cure, the fine scenery and good water it 
commands, we have no doubt that in due time it will 
earn for itself a reputable rank among the sister Estab- 
lishments. We are well aware that prosperity comes 
not at every call— 


tTis not in mortals to command success, 
Bat we'll do more, Sempronius—we'll deserve it.” 


The language of the poet is ours, modified by that 
modest little word try ; that is, we'll try to deserve it. 
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CASES OF DISEASE, 


TREATED BY DR. J. C. AND MRS. L. E. JACKSON. 


Chronic Dyapepeia—Disense of the Kidneys—Excessive and too frequent 
Urination—Chronie Liver Complaint, 


NO. I.—CHRONIC DYSPEPSIA. 


Tas was the case of a lady whose parents are per- 
sons of wealth. She had moved in the circles of first 
society in , and in mode of living, had fallen 
into exceptionable habits. She was a tea and coffee- 
drinker ; at parties would sip her champagne, and by 
irregular hours of retiring and rising, had broken down 
the nervous and nutritive systems. 

She came to the Glen, hoping that a few weeks would 
brace her up. She was a stranger to us, but we found 
she had good sense and some conscience. In our ex- 
amination of her we told her, after looking her case all 
over, that it was of no use to attempt the treatment 
without making thorough work of it, and that we pre- 
ferred not undertaking it unless she would give us 
time. She said her family did not think her ‘‘ much 
sick,” that dyspepsia, in their esteem, only needed a 
little relaxation, &c. 

Her symptoms were, dull headache in the frontal 
region, pain in the back part of the head, pain in the 
back part of the eye, mothiness of skin to great dis- 
coloration, pain on pressure of the second and third 
cervical vertebra darting through to the throat and 
tongue, tongue slightly swollen and thickly covered 
with yellow fur at the back part, palpitation of the 
heart, pain in the right side, acidity of stomach, cos- 
tiveness, great irritation of the kidneys, cold hands and 
feet, and sleepless nights, and despondency of mind. 
After thinking the matter over for a day or two she 
concladed to try the treatment. We commenced gently 
with her, gradually increasing our appliances till, in 
six weeks, as winter came upon us, we were giving to 
ber the most powerful baths we had. She went, step by 
step, up the hill, till in the spring she went home 
thoroughly invigorated. The moth on her face had giv- 
en way to healthiness of hue, her appetite was good, 
digestion efficient, yet quiet, her litheness of limb had 
come back remarkably, and she is, contrary to the pre- 
dictions of the doctors who affirmed we should kill her, 
in the possession of confirmed good health at the time 
we write this. Our treatment of her involved the use, 
at different times, of all our baths united, a part of the 
period, with low diet. She is now a thorough disciple 
of Water-Cure in all her habits. 


CASE NO. II.— DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS. 


This was a case of a lady—married but without chil- 
dren—who had been pronounced as having “ Bright’s 
disease,” or suppuration of the kidneys, and who had 
been given up by her physicians. We need not de- 
scribe the symptoms, but simply say, that after looking 
over the case, and reflecting on it, concluded the doc- 
tors were mistaken, and that we would, other circum- 
stances being favorable, undertake it. We learned 
that she could devote time enough to get well, and we 
accepted her as our guest. She was a great sufferer ; 
bat she bore up under all her troubles with noble cour- 
age, and in less than four months we gave her back to 
her husband who was every way worthy of her, a saved 


woman. The effect of the treatment on her was won- 
derful. In six weeks’ time the urinary secretion as- 
sumed a healthy appearance ; and when she left us she 
could walk from eight to ten miles in a day with per- 
fect ease. In her case, we enjoined vegetable, and 
fruit, and farinaceous food, large water-drinking, the 
American costume, and packing to as great extent as 
the skin would bear, sitz-baths, half-tubs, foot-baths, 
plunges, bandages, head-cap, enemas, &c., as the case 
needed. She had critical action by fever, lasting 
about nine days; and she arose from her bed to gain 
strength daily, and to make the drug-givers and drug- 
takers talk more of the Water-Cure than they ever ex- 
pected to do. The old-school physicians looked as 
dumb-founded as did the Austrian field-marshal after 
Napoleon had knocked his army to pieces—declaring 
that it was against all rule that “ Bright’s disease ” 
should thus be cured. What, with their powders and 
pills, their setons and blisters, they might have done 
to her had they diagnosticated rightly, is conjectural ; 
but they mistook the difficulty, and in their bands she 
grew worse. 
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NO. III.—EXCESSIVE AND TOO FREQUENT URINATION. 


This also was a case of a lady—married and without 
children. The difficulty had been growing on her for 
a long time, till at length, it became unmanageable. 
Such was the irritation of the bladder that she was 
forced to evacuate as often as once in twenty minutes 
when out of bed, and from ten to fifteen times in the 
night. She had taken much medicine ; but to no pur- 
pose, perhaps to her injury. On examination we found 
her dyspeptic, tender on pressure over the lumbo-sacral 
region, with costive habits, cold hands and feet, irrita- 
ble lungs, and dead flabby skin. The case presented 
unpleasant aspects, but we consented to take it in 
charge, although we understood she could not stay till 
a cure could be perfected. But she was a person of ; 
, principle, and could and would live at home as she 
ought. We put her under treatment, and in four 
weeks a sensible *mprovement was visible, not so much 
in the lessening of the amount and frequency of urine, 
as in the general improvement. The skin looked bet- 
ter, appetite more easy, costiveness relieved, and nights 
she arose less frequently. 

In eight weeks, the irritation was very much les- 
sened. After staying about three months she left, 
greatly improved, and followed up homce-treatment, : 
and had a crisis, and is now enjoying good health. 
Our treatment all the way through, proceeded on the 
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assumption, that the skin, lungs, and bowels failed in 
duty ; and the kidneys had undue labor, and the blad- 
der had taken on its sensitiveness from necessity. One 
packand half-bath often. One sitz-bath, and one foot- 
bath, acted more powerfully than all the medicine she 
had taken, in the way of relief. Hers was a case like 
the others. She came to us after the Medical Faculty 
had abandoned her. 


NO. IV.—CHRONIC LIVER COMPLAINT. | 


This is a very common disease. Yet, so easily does ! 
it simulate another form of disease, and so strikingly 


+ 


alike are their symptoms, that the doctors make great 


mistakes, in diagnosis and practice. It is not uncom- 
mon for physicians to treat chronic inflammation of 
the neck of the uterus as chronic liver complaint; nor 
is it uncommon to see them treat i as a case of “ Ad- 
hesive inflammation of the pleura.” In more than one 
instance have we had to take cases under our Hydro- 
pathic administration, where these mistakes had been 
made. A lady visited us last autumn for treatment, } 
She had been taken with bilious fever, and before she 
recovered, inflammation of the lungs set in, and, as a | 
consequence, adhesion took place. It left her with a | 
dull, heavy pain in the right side, most of the time ex- : 
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tending in front of the thorax, and at times, with 
> sharp darting pains up under the shoulder blade and 
down into the abdomen, She had heen in the hands 
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of the doctors for eight months, and was “ nothing bet- 
tered, but rather grew worse.” 

After a full history of her case, we decided adversely 
to the opinion of her physicians as to the adhesion—de- 
cided the case one of chronic inflammation of the liver, 
and put her under treatment. In just twelve weeks, 
to a day, she left us in good buoyant health ; and sub- 
sequent correspondence informs us that her health con- 
tinues to be good. She had critical action by fever, 
for eleven days. It has always been doubtful in our 
minds, whether at any time during the acute stage of 
her disease, the lungs were other than sympathetically 
affected. 

Her treatment in outline, was, H. bath at rising, sitz- 
bath at 10, pack and H. B., and pail douche after the 
pack at 3 P., bandages from 10 a.m. till 6 P.x., and 
during the night, injections as needful, fomentations 
over the liver twice a week, foot-baths, head and hand 
baths, low diet and plenty of exercise. During the 
crisis, the treatment was different, being adapted to 
the case. 


WATER-CURE AT THE WEST. 


BY W. 8. BUSH, M.D. 


HEAVEN sends her gifts where needed. Where the 
scorching rays of the summer snn threaten to dry up 
vegetation, there the refreshing dews and genial show- 
ers of rain descend to renovate the face of nature in 
living green. Just so human necessities are supplied. 
Not only are the physical necessities of man provided 
for by an all-wise Creator, but when his spiritual con- 
dition demands a new impulse—an awakening of the 
divine element of his character—a reformer noble and 
true to his divine instincts comes into active being, 
and stamps the impress of his character upon that 


Human necessities demanded, for man, freedom from 
the shackles imposed by the medical profession. Preiss- 
nitz burst these bonds himself, first ; then freed his 
fellowmen, and led them back to nature. He devoted 
his life to the work, and had the satisfaction, while he 
lived, of knowing that countless blessings from all 
countries were showered upon him. Water-Cure has 
progressed steadily, making its most rapid progress, 
and securing its strongest foothold where drug-medi- 
cation has inflicted its heaviest curses. This is shown 
in its wide-known popularity at the West. These dis- 
eases have been mostly of the acute type. Pioneer 
life, and the sedentary effeminating habits of life in 
the older States, show their bearings on human health 
by the different classes of diseases that follow in their 


' wake. The pioneer is exposed toall changes of weather, 


works hard, oftentimes fares scantily, and lives in a 
log cabin, through whose crevices the pure air finds 
full inlet, yet, if he be a healthy man naturally, his 
attacks of disease are of an acute type, and more read- 
ily yield to the restorative powers of nature, than do 
the diseases of a higher state of civilization. The dis- 
eases peculiar to the West are, ephemeral, inflamma- 
tory, remittent and intermittent fevers,and inflamma- 
tions of particular organs of the body. In the winter, 
infiammations of the lungs; in summer, diarrhoeas and 
dysenteries; in the fall, fevers are the most frequent. 
By many the autumnal fevers are looked upon as 
inevitable. Those who keep a good supply of home- 
made syrups, and a bountiful stock of ‘‘ patent medi- 
cines,” taken ‘‘to keep off the ague,” and draw largely 
upon the Allopathists’ pill-bag besides, lay it down as 
8 rule that every new-comer must be acclimated by a 
course of “fever and ague,” and expect its regular 
visits every fall. Go into an Eastern family, that has 
had friends at the West, and two to one that they will 
give you, at the bare mention of that name, a fearful 
homily upon “' the ague,” pointing to cases where their 
friends had returned with broken-down constitutions. 
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True, I admit that many have returned from the West 
with impaired health, that many die there, and others 
drag along a miserable life. But this, in great meas- 
ure, is due to false habits of life and the destructive 
results of heavy drugging there prevalent. Thirteen 
years’ residence in the Western States has given me 
some opportunity of forming a correct judgment in this 
matter, and it is my firm opinion, strengthened by each 
year’s observation, that, if men will obey physical law, 
and let drugs alone, they need have no fear that a resi- 
dence at the West will sap the vigor and integrity of 
their constitutions. The simple forms of disease result 
from wrong habits of life. The severer, more compli- 
cated, and dangerous types are the result of drug-medi- 
cation. Flooded with quack-medicines of all sorts, 
which they gulped down with a blind willingness, and 
overrun with an army of doctors, great and small, 
honest and dishonest, men who practice for the love of 
money, and those who do it for mankind's sake ; the 
people of the West have suffered themselves to be de- 
luded and enslaved by the medical profession. Never 
were men more priest-ridden than they have been 
doctor-ridden. Never did Hindoo devotee do penance 
more meekly than they have submitted to be scourged 
by the Profession, with the lancet, calomel, quinine, 
and blue-pill. Doctors said nothing about the laws of 
Health, and gave no hygienic directions, but stood 
waiting for disease to ripen for them a golden harvest. 
What hope for health can there be where such physi- 
cjans have a Jarge ride and good pay? 

A case jn point occurred last summer in the village 
of G——, in Illinois. A young physician, fresh from 
one of the Allopathic Colleges of New York City, pre- 
sented himself to the public, and soon found practite. 
A dysenteric patient, quite sick, fell into his hands, 
and grew no better under the drug-regime. A Water- 
Cure neighbor, hearing that he was likely to die, step- 
ped in and found the sick man, a foreigner, in a room, 
close, unventilated, and the air tainted with the exha- 
lations from his body, his bed filthy and dirty, and his 
skin unwashed and covered with putrescent excretions. 
He aired the room, re-arranged the bed more comfort- 
ably, and prepared to wash him; just then, the Allo- 
pathist, whose faith in drugs scientifically administered 
was so strong that he took no practical note of these 
things, came in. ‘ Doctor,” said our friend, ‘‘ this man 
needs pure air, clean sheets, and his skin thoroughly 
washed, or he will never get well.” ‘‘ He should have 
pure air of course, and bathing with tepid water once 
a day, would not hurt him.” “ Well, sir, as you are a 
physician, and know these things should be done, why 
have you not done them?” ‘Ah! It is my business 
to make prescriptions, and deal out medicine. It don't 
belong to me to give baths.” ‘ Well, sir, if your pro- 
fessional pride will not let you do it, you should have 
humanity enough to see that it is done by others.” I 
do not say that this doctor is typical of all Eastern 
graduates who go West, but is of a large class who can 
bleed, blister, and drug scientifically, but ignore all 
other duties to the sick. 


Western Allopaths have gained a great reputation 
for a “heroic” practice of medicine. Bleeding is less 
in fashion now than formerly, but once it was the rule 
in fevers to bleed to the point of fainting, for the pur- 
pose of determining the re-active energies of the patient ! 
*« Heroic” doses of calomel to foree the liver to dis- 
gorge itself, and quinine, and Fowler's solution of ar- 
senic, were lavishly given when the symptoms were 
of an intermittent type. All this was in accordance 
with their fundamental dogma of supplanting:the orig- 
inal disease with a drug-disease. They consider it 
quite a triamph, if they van so drug the patient as to 
produce a change in the form or location of the disease, 
for they assume that a drug-disease can be successfully 
treated with drugs. How often we have heard them 
when they had metastised a simple bilious fever to an 


o intermittent, assert, ‘‘ now we can cure it, for quinine 
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is a specific in ague.” But the exhibition of quinine 
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is only a temporary relief, unless the system is saturat- 


ed with it, and the vital forces so enfeebled as to be ; 


unable to rally and produce a paroxysm. It is a well- 
known fact that those who “break the ague” with 
quinine are liable to a recurrence on slight exposures 
and overdoing, and expect it every fall at least. But 
the worst result of the drug-treatment of western 
fevers is their metastasis from acute to chronic. Sim- 
ple bilious fever results in enlargement of the spleen 
and liver. Ague,in its milder forms, becomes invet- 
erate, and so wears down the vital energies that the 
patient declines gradually, or congestive chills and 
fever ensue, and are fatal. Once, typhoid fevers were 
not known at the West. Now, fevers assume that type 
frequently under drug-treatment, and baffle the re- 
sources of the Pharmacopceia. 

It is the extensive use of drugs that has made sallow 
countenances, shattered constitutions, and early graves 
gain the reputation of being characteristic of Western 
life. It is not malaria, hot summer suns, or sudden 
changes of weather, that cause such fatality. All these 
causes operate, I admit, to produce functional derange- 
ment of the system, but were not its integrity under- 
mined by physic and bad habits, it would have no dif- 
ficulty in successfully resisting them. Let Nature be 
trusted, and “throw physic to the dogs,” whether it 
be dealt out “by authority,” or by a quack. There 
safety lies, and nowhere else; for the tread-mill of drug- 
medication, once in motion, ceases its revolutions only 
with the death of its victims. Total abstinence from 
all drugs—must be the motto of western men, and an 
earnest study of, and hearty obedience to physical 
laws, their every-day task. First, ‘“ cease to do evil;”’ 
then, ‘‘learn to do well."’"—[Glen Haven Water-Cure. 
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WATER-CURE IN SURGERY. 


THE TREATMENT OF WOUNDS.—NO. III. 
BY JOEL SHEW, M.D. 


Havina, in some of the preceding numbers of the 
JouRNAL, spoken of the methods of arresting HÆMOR- 
RHAGES, and of the different KINDS of wounds, I now 
propose making some remarks on THE WATER-DRESS- 
ING, a8 applicable in surgical practice; and the heal- 
ing of wounds being a matter of great importance, 
I propose entering somewhat fully into a consideration 
of the subject; and there is, probably, no department 
of the healing art in which the water-treatment, so 
called, is destined to do greater good than in the one 
we are considering. 

From time immemorial, it has been considered ne- 
cessary, in cases of wounds, to make some artificial 
application or other to a wounded part ; and there can 
be no doubt that it is in strict accordance with the de- 
signs of the Creator, that man’s ingenuity should be 
exercised in these things. But which, among the long 
list of substances that have been recommended, are we 
to use? And who shall decide when doctors them- 
selves disagree ? 

In reference to the treatment of a wound, two things 
are important to remember: first, what substance or 
thing, in nature, is the best to prevent inflammation ; 
and second, what, of all remedial substances, is best 
to promote animal growth? 

Let us now refer to some important facts of experi- 
ence, as recorded by medical men, and the opinions of 
those who have had ample opportunities of judging as 
to what kind of topical application is best for the pur- 
pose of healing the injuries of which we are speaking. 

Hippocrates and the earlier physicians were much 
more in the habit of using water in the treatment of 
wounds, than the moderns have been. 

This simple practice, as Dr. Macarthy informs us, 
appears to heve been set aside by the Arabian physi- 
cians, and Celsus having introduced a variety of absurd 
and complicated medieines into fashion, which held 
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their ground until the fourteenth century ; when the 
surgeons of that period fell as foolishly into the oppo- 
site extreme, as that of composing their medicines of 
a multitude of ingredients. They now endeavored to 
discover some one which would be universally applica- 
ble. This gave rise to the system of secret dressing, as it 
was called, each practitioner assuming that he pos- 
sexsed the panacea. Some of these secret remedies, 
when discovered, were found to be ridiculous ; as, for 
example, oil and cabbage, and an oil made of kittens, 
were much in use. At this period, and for long after, 


water was employed, but accompanied with some absurd. 


form of incantation, to which all its good effects were 
ascribed. 

Ambrose Paré, an eminent French surgeon of the 
fifteenth century, who was a man of the greatest talent 
and experience of his time, refused for some time, as 
we are told, to apply water to wounds, because the ef- 
fects seemed to him to be so extraordinary, that they 
could only be produced by supernatural agency, which, 
from religious scruples, he did not consider it justifi- 
able to employ. ‘‘ During the siege of Metz, in 1553, an 
ignorant quack, named Maitre Doublet” as Brantome 
relates, ‘‘ performed strange cures with simple white 
linen, and clean water from the fountains or wells. But 
he was assisted by sorcery and charmed words, and 
every one went to him as if he were Martre Ambrose 
Paré himself, a man so celebrated, and considered the 
first of his day.’ Ambrose Paré himself, said, after- 
wards, ‘‘ I do not deny that water is a good remedy in 
wounds and recent injuries, having employed it myself 
with much advantage, but I object to the mysterious 
words, and the vain and unchristian ceremonies that 
accompany this new and singular practice, which is so 
simple that it requires no aid.” 


Baron Percy, a French surgeon of celebrity, had an 
excellent opportunity of observing the effects of water in 
1785, at Strasbourg. A number of men were severely 
wounded in proving the cannon at this place. A miller 
of Alsace undertook their cure, by the leave of the In- 
tendant of the province, with blessed water. The 
wounds were all cicatriced (healed) in six weeks. A 
second proving of the cannon wounded thirty-four men. 
They were dressed with common water by Lombard, 
the Surgeon-in-Chief, by which means they were all 
cured. The progress of the wounds was witnessed 
by Baron Percy, then a surgeon-major of cavalry. The 
success on this occasion produced a pamphlet from 
Lombard in 1786, ‘‘ On the Properties of Simple Water 
asa Topical Application in the Cure of Surgical Dis- 
eases.” 

In the Dictionary of Medical Sciences, the same au- 
thor gives the following narration : 

« Among the kind of miracles which I have seen 
wrought by water, in the wounds from fire-arms, I will 
instance the cure of nearly sixty young volunteers of a 
battalion called ‘ Louvre,’ which, having left Paris on 
the first day December, 1782, was ordered on Christmas- 
day to the Assault, upon Montague-berte, near Greves. 
The encmy placed upon a height, made upon the battal- 
ion a well-sustained fire, and most of these young men 
were wounded in their feet. Many were taken to the 
military hospital of Sarrelouis, of whom only a few 
could be saved without amputation. The others re- 
mained in the convent of Consarrebruck, with two 
German surgeons, who were charged with their care. 
By my advice, and, perhaps, in default of other reme- 
dies, the attendants bathed their feet incessantly, and 
showered them with water moderately cool, covering 
their wounds with compresses constantly moistened 
with the same. No other dressings were used, and J 
attest that only four died, of whom two died of adyna- 
mic fever, which disturbed and interrupted the treat- 
ment of the wounds with water ; one of colliquative- 
diarrhoea, and the fourth of tismus. All the others re- 
covered rapidly ; several had not even anchylosis, al- 


though their feet had been traversed in every direction, © 


complicated with tearing of tendons, aponeuroses, and 
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ligaments, and with splintering of the bones, some- 
times of the tarsus, sometimes of the metatarsus.”’ 

BaronPercy, we are told, always afterwards em- 
ployed warm or cold water according to the season, in 
the treatment of wounds. He says they often had from 
six to eight thousand wounded in their hospitals. 
“ His experience,” Dr. Macartney observes, “ cannot, 
therefore, be questioned, and so strong was his convic- 
tion of the atility of this treatment, that he said he 
would relinquish military surgery, if he were prohibited 
from using water.” 

M. Lacorbiere of Paris, published a work in 1837, in 
which he introduced the authority of M. Alquie, con- 
cerning the effects of water as a remedy for wounds: 

“ I have, under a multitude of circumstances, de- 
rived advantages almost marvelous, from the action of 
cold water, and form ice, in cases of severe traumatic 
lesions. In 1823, when I directed the medico-chirurgi- 
cal service of the hospital of Perthus, I attributed to 
this means the cure of several gun-shot wounds situ- 
ated in the feet and hands. In the case of a drummer 
of the eighth regiment of voltigeurs, whose right foot 
had been traversed by a ball, breaking the first cunei- 
forms, and producing great disturbance of the parts, I 
coald only avoid serious accidents by the diligent ap- 
plication of cold water to the wounded member. 

“ Especially in large contased wounds, has this 
means been useful. When I was surgeon-major of the 
sixth regiment of dragoons, a captain of this regiment, 
M. David, received at Pontivy, a kick from a horse up- 
on the middle of his right leg. A large wound, four 
inches in length, resulted from the tearing of the inner 
half of the gemellus and the integuments. The peri- 
osteum along a portion of the tibia had been scratched 
by the iron, which had made an indentation in the inner 
side of the bone. It was a horrible wound! Ice-water 
applied continuously during sixty hours, prevented 
completely, all immoderate inflammatory action, and 
this extensive solution of continuity united almost with- 
out suppuration. It appeared that we had the power 
to regulate the inflammation precisely to the condi- 
tion necessary for re-union.” 

Later also, we are glad to find high authority for the 
use of simple water in the treatment of wounds. 

“ Lukewarm water,” observes the illustrious Louis, 
“ is, of all medicaments, the most simple. Yet we de- 
rive from it benefits without number. Lukeacarm water 
relaxes parts which are overstretched, opens the pores ; 
the particles of water insinuate themselves into the 
vessels, dilate the fluids, and increase the diameter of 
the small invisible vessels; they facilitate the flow of 
tumors, and open passages to substances which need 
to be expelled. It is for these reasons that Pare re- 
commended fomentations of lukewarm water, in several 
places, and especially in the thirtieth chapter of the 
fifteenth book upon fractures.” 


Professor Macartney of Dublin, one of the most able 
among modern writers on surgery, makes the follow- 
ing observations concerning the effect of the water 
dressing : 


‘‘ Some surgeons now profess to use water dressing 
as a substitute fur poultice, by which they show their 
ignorance of the nature and operation of the remedy. 
A poultice is made of materials which, in a term far 
short of its renewal, become sour, and thereby render 
the poultice, after the first few hours, an irritating ap- 
plication. The greasy substances which are added to 
prevent the poultice adhering to the skin, do not al- 
ways answer the end, and soon become rancid. A 
poultice favors the formation of pus, ond causes a 
throbbing or pulsating pain, and a feeling of tender- 
ness in the part, which are the natural attendants on 
the process of suppuration. It imbibes the pus it serves 
to create, and thereby becomes more irritating. A 

Itice, before it is many hours on, is a mixture of sour 
ferinaceons substance, rancid oil, and pus, oppressing 
the part by its weight, and beginning to adhere round 
ite edges to the skin, creating the cause of constriction. 

‘‘ In order to judge of the effects of poultices,” con- 
tinues this author, “it is only necessary to visit a 
hospital, where they are much employed, before the 
surgeon comes round, when the sufferings of the pe 
tients will be sufficiently obvious, and to contrast 


state of feeling with that which arises after the poul- 
tices are taken off, and the wounds and ulcers bathed 
fur some time with tepid water; the soothing and 
comforting effect of which is better known by the pa- 
tient than the surgeon, and therefore they prolong it 
as much as they can. ° 

“ Water dressing has not only better but very differ- 


ent effects from poultices ; it either prevents or dimin- . 


ishes the secretion of pus. A wound may at first yield 
a little purulent fluid, but in a short time this will be 
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‘ 


furnished in so small quantity as hardly to stain the | 


lint. 
under water dressing. I remember a case of very 


extensive ulcer of the leg to which I applied it; ; 


the patient pulled off the dressing in the night, be- 
cause, he said, ‘it was stopping the discharge ;’ he 
conceiving, like many surgeons, that no open surface 


The pus even from an ulcer rapidly diminishes - 


could heal without suppurating. Granulations also, : 


which are rendered exuberant by the poultice, are 
either never formed or exist in a very slight degree 
under water dressing. 

“ Instead of the throbbing pain produced by a poul- 
tice being excited, all 
water. 


; applied. 


the wound was cleaned, and two stitches taken; a 
pledget of cloth, soaked in cold water, was applied, 
and a bandage rolled, not too tightly, round the hand, 
wrist, and forearm ; a large basin of cold water was 
placed conveniently by the bedside, and directions left 
to apply fresh soaked cloths over the bandage every 
two or three minutes, to prevent any heat or inflamma- 
tion ensuing. No inflammation took place, the model- 
ing process was uninterrupted, without suppuration, 
actus excellent cicatrix furmed in less than a fort- 
nig 

‘2d. A girl had the whole of the soft parts on the 
palm or surface of the four fingers, as it were scraped 
off by the machinery in a flax-mill ; the tendons were 
torn, and the phalanges exposed at different places. 
Each finger was dressed as follows every day: Being 
first bathed in cold water, a piece of soft cloth was 
placed round the finger, and a narrow roller to keep it 
When the fingers were all thus dressed, a 
larger cloth, soaked in cold water was wrapped round 


, them together, and changed as frequently as the 
slightest tendency to become heated reappeared. The 


ain is removed by the use of : 
A man in a fight with another, had the nailof ; 


his thumb bitten through near the root. The water ': 
dressing was applied. A day or two after I met him ` 


with a poultice on his thumb. On inquiring why he 
removed the first dressing, he said there was no use in 
keeping it on any longer, as it took away all his an- 

uish, ‘ he supposing a poultice the proper application 
or the cure.’ Ina woul: the tendency of water dress- 
ing (if it be properly conducted) is to induce the cure 
of wounds and ulcers, not requiring excitement, by 
the appurimating or modeling processes before de- 
scribed. 

“ Dr. Billing, senior physician of the London Hospital, 
also recommends this remedy. ‘ The German water 


dressing,’ he says, ‘has much the advantage over the . 


poultice ; the piece of lint dipped in water is lighter 
than the poultice ; the oiled silk over all retains the 
moisture ; and the whole does not spoil the sound skin, 
as the poultice often does. If poultices be too long 
applied, proud flesh will form, either from a superflu- 
ous growth of healthy granulations, or of such as are 
weak or spongy.’ 

‘* Professor Mutter, of Philadelphia, in notes to a 
recent work of Professor Liston, one of the first sur- 
geons of Europe, agrees with the latter in the superi- 
ority of the water dressing in wounds and injuries. 
‘In lacerated wounds, to which Mr. Liston refers in 
the text,’ says Dr. M.,‘ no dressing is comparable to 
water, in some form other, and for several years I have 
employed as a first dressing notbing else. In summer 
I use cold, and in winter warm, and apply it as recom- 
mended by Liston and M’Cartney, viz.: after cleans- 
ing the wound and approximating its edges, whenever 
this is proper, pledgets of patent lint, dipped in water, 
are to 
covered with a piece of oiled silk (flannel is quite suffi- 
cient) to prevent evaporation. In summer I have 
found it best not to apply the oiled silk, as it keeps the 
part too hot, and in its stead apply two thicknesses of 


gently laid upon its surface, and the whole | 


nn 


wet lint, which will retain the moisture much longer : 


than one. An assistant should, also, about every balf 
hour, pour a spoonful of water over the dressings, but 
without removing them. Thus treated, I have seen 
the most terrific lacerated wounds from machinery or 
gun-shot, heal most rapidly by the first intention. 
Only a few weeks since, I treated the son of a profes- 
sional friend, who had received a severe lacerated 
wound, with the loss of a portion of two fingers, from 
the bursting of his gun, by the cold water dressing, 
and nearly every fragment of skin that could be placed 
in a proper position, united by the first intention.’ 

“ Professor Liston observes : ‘ The time was when 
all wounds were covered over—and perhaps are yet in 
some places—with pledgets of lint, with linen spread 
with some sort of healing or drying ointment, as it 
was stupidly called ; this again was covered over with 
a quantity of taw, then compresses were placed over 
that, and a bandage over the whole. This was the 
plan adopted in wounds of every part of the body, and 
avery filthy and disgusting practice it was. We do 
not require to use tow or compresses ; a simple roller, 
carefully applied, to retain the dressing—the water 
dressing, the most simple of all, is generally all that is 
necessary.’ 

«In a recent and able work entitled, ‘ Minor Sur- 

ery, or Hints on the Every-day Duties of the Surgeon,’ 
ty Henry H. Smith, M.D., we find the following cases, 
which were reported by Mr. Gilchrist, of Aberdeen, in 
the British and Foreign Medical Review for March, 
1846: 

“Ist. A man recived an injury by the machinery in 
a large paper-mill, which laid open the wrist-joint. 
The hand was half separated from the forearm, the 
tendons were torn, and the inferior end of the radius, 
which is naturally related to the carpus, was exposed. 
The arm and hand were placed straight upon a pillow, 


modeling process advanced steadily, without suppura- 
tion, and cicatrization was completed in about four 
weeks. The fingers gradually acquired flexibility. 

“3d. A little boy had scrofalous disease of the bones 
of the ankle-joint, on account of which I amputated, 
by the flap operation, below the knee. Two stitches 
were used for two days; a strip or two of plaster, 
and cloths wrung out of cold water, were the sole ap- 
plications. The wound was whole in a week. Other 
amputations have been similarly treated, with equal 
success, 

‘‘* 4th. A girl received a sharp instrument into the ball 
of the eye, at the Woodside Works. The cornea and 
sclerotic coat were ruptured, the iris was lacerated, and 
protrusion followed. Rest in bed, continual persever- 
ing use of cloths wrung out of cold water, and simple 
laxative medicine constituted the treatment. The 
treatment was effectual in preventing inflammation, 
which was clearly the only indication in the case. The 
termination was as favorable as could be under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“< These cases,’ observes the author, ‘ are strong ar- 
guments in favor of this simple and ancient remedy, 
and might be supported by numerous others under oar 
own observation, did it seem necessary.’ ” 

I might, indeed, fill a tolerably good-sized volume 
with facts and arguments, showing the superiority of 
water as a remedy for wounds; but I have already, 
perhaps, trespassed too much upon the reader’s pa- 
tience. Were it not for the fact that prejudice is even 
yet so great and almost universal, respecting the vir- 
tues of cold water, it would not be necessary to say as 
much as we often do; as it is, the only proper method 
seems to be, toact according to the maxim, “ line upon 
line, and precept upon precept.” It appears necessary, 
in short, in the present state of things, often to repeat 
that which to some may seem so plain “‘ that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, could not err therein.” 

In a multitude of cases in which there certainly 
ought to be no need of people running for a doctor, 
thereby incurring an often worse than useless expense, 
any one may, after a little study, safely and judiciously 
apply the water dressing. This may be done in most 
cases of bruises, scalds, burns, cuts, &c., especially 
where there is not, by reason of much hemorrhage, need 
of an experienced surgeon. Have a number of thick- 
nesses of clean soft linen ; keep them constantly wet; 
and if there is no uncomfortable degree of heat in the 
part, cover the wet linen with dry, and the whole with 
flannel, if need be, toensure warmth. In short, stupy 
THE PATIENT'S COMFORT. Common cloth coverings 
over the water dressing is much better than India rub- 
ber or oiled silk. Wounds will always heal sooner, 
and in a more friendly way in all respects, if we use no 
air-tight coverings ; such do not allow the proper ex- 
halations to go on, they being impervious to air and 
moisture. I repeat, REGULATE THE APPLICATION AC- 
CORDING TO THE FEELINGS OF COMFORT. 

“ A great advantage of the water dressing,” says the 
late distinguished Dr. McClellan, of Philadelphia, “ is, 
that its temperature can always be accommodated to 
the condition and sensations of the patient. If he be 
robust and plethoric, and liable to high vascular excite- 
ment, cold water will reduce the irritation and prevent 
inflammation. On the other hand, feeble and irritable 
patients, who become chilly and nervous after wounds 
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and operations, can be fomented with warm water, to 
the great relief of their sensations and the comfort of 
the wound.” 

The effects ot water are, in norespect, perhaps, more 
remarkable, than in the prevention of that terrible 
and dangerous affection, tetanus or lock-jaw, arising 
from wounds and other injuries. Two or three cases of 
this kind, I believe, I gave several years since, in the 
Water-Cure Manual. Dr. M'Cartney, and other eminent 
practitioners, have also cited instances of this kind.— 
[Bennington Summer }Vater-Cure. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
OF THE SKIN. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


THE integument which surrounds the human body, 
and encloses the complicated and wondrous machinery 
of life, is not merely a protecting covering to the parts 
within, like gutta percha around an electric wire; but 
is in itself endowed with a wider range of vital func- 
tions than any other structure or organ. Hence its in- 
tegrity of condition and action should be an object of 
careful solicitude by every one who regards health as 
among the chief blessings of this earthly pilgrimage. 

As the organ of tcuch or feeling, it possesses the 
most exquisite sensibility, and informs us of the tem- 
perature and mechanical properties of the external 
world; as an absorbing surface it aids the lungs and 
stomach in deriving elements of sustenance from with- 
out; as adepurating structure it ejects a large portion 
of worn-out, effete matter, from the organism; and as 
a regulator of temperature it throws off the surplus ani- 
mal heat evolved by the various chemical transforma- 
tions within, or retains the calorific principle when 
the body is subjected to an extremely cold atmosphere. 
All of these varied duties, too, are performed with a 
greater or less degree of efficiency as its general func- 
tional power is perfect or impaired. 

STRUCTURE OF THE Sk1N.—The skin is composed of 
an external layer,called eyidermis-cuticle, or scarf-skin, 
which is semi-transparent, and without blood-vessels 
or nerves; and an internal laycr, called derma, cutis 
vera, or true-skin, composed of minute fibres so inter- 
woven as to form a firm, strong, flexible net-work, 
more compact superficially, and abundantly supplied 
with blood-vessels, nerves and lymphatics. The deep 
stratum of thederma is called cortum,and the superficial 
stratum, papillary. The former constitutes the chan- 
nels through which the vessels and nerves pass to the 
latter. Between the derma and epiderma is a soft 
mucous-like substance, or layer, called rete mucosum, 
in which the pigmentum or coloring matter resides. 
It is, however, a part of the epiderma itself. 

The whole epidermal structure is laminated, the 
plates or scales increasing in density from the inner 
to the outer surface, as in fig. 1. 
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InrTeGuMENT oF THE HAND, 


Fig. 1 exhibits the external arrangement of a portion of 
skin taken from the palm of the hand. 1. Papillary layer, 
marked by longitudinal furrows, (2,) which arrange the pa- 
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pille into ridges. 3. Transverse furrows, which divide the 
ridges into small quadrangular clumps. 4. The rete muco- 
sum raised from the papiilary layer and turned back. 5, 5. 
Perspiratory ducts drawn out straight by the separation of the 
rete Mucosum from the papillary layer. 


The thickness of the epiderma varies greatly in differ- 


‘ ent situations, and at different times in the same situa- 


tion. Where subjected to much pressure, as on the 
palm of the hands, and soles of the teet, it is developed 
into numerous additional layers. That it envelops every 
part of the external surface ,is‘proved by the cast-off skin 
of the snake, in which the covering or skin of the eye 


‘ is as perfectly cxcoriated a» that of the rest of the body. 
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The vertical section, (lig. 2,) represents the appear- 
ance of its different layers. 
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EPIDERMAL STRUCTURE. 


Fig 2 is a vertical section of the epidermis from the palm 
of the hand; a, onter portion, composed of flattened scales 
b, inner portion, consisting of nucleated cells; ¢, tortuous 
perspiratory tube, cut across by the section higher up. It is 
magnified 155 diameters. 


The general arrangement of the different layers of 
the skin, and the marvelously delicate and beautiful 
nervous plexuses, with the sensitive papillæ, are seen 
in fig. 3. 
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Fig. 3. 
Tir OF THE SKIN. 


In fig. 3, 1,1, represent the cuticle. Q, 8. Rete mucosum. 
3, 3. Papillary layer, showing the nerves as formed into loops, 
4, 4. The net-work of nerves. 5,5. The true skin. 6, 6, 6. 


Nerves dividing to form the net-work (4, 4.) 7,7,9. Fur- * papills, 
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rows between the papilla. 
fied. 


S, 8, 8. Papille largely magni- 


A still better idea of the papilla, which are small 
conical elevations, enclosing loops of sensory nerves 
and blood-vessels, situated on the surface of the true 
skin, may be formed from the representation in fig. 4. 
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CUTANEOCS PAPILL E. 
Fig 4 exhibits the papillæ as they appear in the palm of 
the hand, after a removal of the cuticle. 


Each papillæ is composed of an artery, vein and 
nerve; and the manner in which they are arranged is 
shown in fig. 5. 


Fig. 5. 
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In fig. 5. 1,1, represent the true skin. 2, 2. Papillary 
layer. 3,3, Arteries of the papilla 4,4. Veins of the pa- 
pillæ. 5,5. Nerves of the papillæ. 


Breschet gives the following representation of the 
general structure of the skin, as viewed through a mi- 
croscope (fig. 6.) It shows the essential parts of its 
organization with beantiful distinctness. 
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Mr- vie ANATOMY OF THE SKIN. 


In fig. 6. 1 isthe derma. 2. Epiderma arranged in layers. 
3. Papiliw arranged in pairs, forming the ridges of the skin. 
4. Nerves of the papillæ. 5. Sudoriferous or perzpiratory 
glands emerging between two papilla. 6. Sudoriferous 
gland and duct seen entire; the duct opens in the interspace 
between a pairof papilla. 8. Apparatus for the secretion of 
the coloring matter of the skin, terminating in a number of 
amall ducts, 9. Coloring and epidermic matter gradually 
deposited in layers toform the epiderma. 10, 10. Absorbent 
vessels, or lymphatics. 11. Blood-vessels. 


The arteries and veins of the integument are ex- 
tremely numerous. In the cutis vera they subdivide 
into innumerable capillaries, forming a complete net- 
work (fig. 7.) from which branches are sent to the 
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Corawrous CAPILLARIES, 
Fig. 7 shows the distribution of capillaries at the surface 
of the skin of the fingers. 


On contrasting this arrangement with that of the 
same vessels of the mucous coat of the bowels—which 
is but a modification of the external covering—we may 
see how nicely structure is adapted to fanction, fig. 8. 
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Fig. 8. 


Fig. 8 is a representation of distribution of capillary ves- 
sels in the villi or mucous coat of the alimentary canal. 


It will be noticed that the blood-vessels of the lining 
membrane of the bowels are much smaller than those 
distributed to the skin; and it is well known that the 
supply of blood is proportioned to the degree of sensi- 
bility of a part, and its exaltation of fanctional duty. 
Accordingly, we find very little sensibility in the villi 
of the intestine, while that of the cutaneous papille is 
very great. 

Lymphatic vessels are also liberally distributed to 
the skin, a plexus of which, considerably magnified, is 
seen in fig. 9. 


CUTANEOUS LYMPHATICS. 


The glandular structure of the skin presents various 


modifications in different parts of the body, as it is : 


adapted to different purposes. A general division 
of it may be made into sebaccous and perspiratory 
glands. The former admit of several subvarieties, as 
meibomian, in the eyelids; ceruminous, in the ears; 
odoriferous,in the armpit, &c. The sebaceous are also 
called oi-glands, and their ducts or tubes, sebaceous 
follicles. Representations of the cutaneous glands in 
various situations, are given in fig. 10. 

More intricate still is the perspiratory apparatus. 
The pores of the skin are the openings of the perspira- 
tory tubes on the surface. These tubes are minute fol- 
licles passing inward through the cuticle, coiling 
spirally as they pass along; and, on arriving in the 
deeper meshes of the true skin, coiling upon themselves 
so as to form globular or oval-shaped balls, which con- 
stitute the persptratory glands, as seen in fig. 11. 
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Fig. 10. 


SEBACEOUS OR OiL-GLAXNDS. 


In fig 10, 1 is an oil-tube and gland from the scalp; A, the 
gland; B, thetube; 2, oil-tube and gland from the nose; A, 
the gland, which is double, and communicates with the 
main tube; B, by two smaller tubes; 3, another oil-gland 
and tube from the nose; A, the gland; B, the tube filled 
with what has been called the peculiar animalculs of the oily 
matter; 4, a small hair from the scalp with its oil-glanda; 
A, the glands, forming a cluster around the shaft of the hair- 
tube, (C.) The ducts open into the sheath of the hair, (B.) 


Fig. 11. 
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Prerspmarory GLAND anD Tupe. 
In fig. 11. 1, 1, represent the twisted tube composing the 


ter, in which the gland is embedded, are seen at 6, 5. 


The perspiratory tubes or pores of the whole body 


reckoned them at 2,800 to every square inch, thu, 
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making the whole number in an adult of ordinary 
size, about 7,000,000. Arranged in a single continuous 
tube, they would extend to the distance of nearly 
twenty-eight miles ! 

The connection of the sweat-glands with the blood- 
vessels at their origin, is more distinctly seen in 


fig. 12. 
Fig. 12. 


Onteu or A SWEAT-GLAND, 

Fig. 12 represents a sweat-gland at the commencement of 
its duct; a, venous radicles on the wall of the cell in which 
the gland rests. This vein anastomoses with others in the 
Vicinity ; 6, capillaries of the gland separately represented, 
arising from their arteries, which also anastomoses. The 
blood-vessels are all situated on the outside or deep surface of 
the tube, in contact with the basement mambrane. 


The appearance of these glands in the axilla, or 
arm-pit, is represented in fig. 13. 


Fig. 13. 


Swaar-Guanps OF THE AXILLA. 
Fig. 13 is a vertical section of the skin and sweat-giands 


of the axilla; a, layer of glands, with their ducats traversing; 
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gland; 2, 2, the two excretory duots. uniting to form one | 
spiral tube, which perforates the cuticle (3), and opens ob- | 


liquely on ite surface at 4. The cella filled with fatty mat- same part, highly magnified, are shown in fig. 14. 


b, the cutis and caticle; c, small hair; d, d, portions of 
larger hairs. 


Sepaceous GLANDS OF THe AXILLA. 


The cutaneous follicles, or sebaceous glands of the 


The manner in which the subaceous glands and roots 


of the hair are related to each other in structural ar- 


, 


may be counted by millions. Some physiologists have } rangement, is shown in fig. 16. 
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Fig. 15. 
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SxBackous GLANDS OF THE Ear. 

Fig. 15 is a representation of the cutaneous glands of the 
externa) meatus auditorius. 1. Section of the skin magnified 
taree diameters; 2, 2 hairs; 3, 3, superficial sebaceous 
g:ands; 1,1, 1, larger and desp-sested glands, by which the 
cerumen is secrsied —2. A hair perforating the epidermis at 
3; 1, 1, sebaceous glands, with their excretory ducts, 2, 2; 
4. base ‘of the hair, in its double follicle, 5, 5.—3. Cerumen- 
gland, formed by the contorted tube, 1, 1, of the excretory 
duct, 2; 3, vascular trunk and ramifications. 


APPENDAGES OF THE SEIN.—These are the hair and 

Fig. 16. the nails; and their conformation 
and functions evince equal wis- 
dom and design on the part of 
creative power, as the more vital 
structures we have been consid- 
ering. Like the cuticle, they are 
the product of secretion; they are 
destitute of blood-vessels and 
nerves, hence have not the pro- 
perties technically called vital— 
sensibility and contractility. The 
hairs originate from the cellular 
membrane in the form of roots or bulbs, as seen in 
fig. 16. 

In fig. 16, 1 is the hair follicle, represented as embedded in 
the cellular substance (2), which is situated beneath the eskin. 
3, 3. The membraneous sac, which has a narrow neck, open- 
ing externally by a contracted orifice, through which the hair 
(4) passes. Its internal surface is smooth, and not adherent 
to the hair, but separated from it by a reddish fluid. From 


the botiom of the sac (5) the pulp of the hair arises, and 
passes through the skin at 6. 


Orm or Ham. 


Human hair is porous, though not tubular, as has 
been generally supposed. The fibres of the shaft are 
elongations of the cells of the bulb. Its internal struc- 
ture is represented in fig. 17. 
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the transverse striæ and jagged boundary, caused by the im- 
brivations of the scaly cortex; B, longitudinal seciion of the 
shaft, showing the fibrous character of the medullary sub- 
stance, and the arrangement of the pigmentary or coloring 
matter; C, transverse sections, showing the distinction be- 
tween the cortical and medullary substance, and the central 
collection of pigmentary matter, sometimes found in the 
latter, magnified 310 diameters, 


The base of the hairs in some animals is hollow, and 
contains a true papilla (particularly the whiskers of 
various carnivora), as seen in the stumps when the hair 
is closely shaved ; and an approach to this condition 
is found in some abnormal conditions of the human 
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hair. In some animals there is scarcely any medullary ‘ 


matter or pith to the hair, whilst in others the hair 
seems to be almost wholly composed of it. These 
modifications of structure are shown in figs. 18 and 19. 


Fig. 18. 
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Har or Mcsk- Deer. Harr oF SABLE. 
Fig. 18 represents a hair of the musk-deer, consisting al- 
most entirely of polygonal cells. 
Fig. 19 represents a hair of the sable, composed of large 
rounded cells in its interior, covered by imbricated scales or 
flattened cells. 


Each hair bas on its surface pointed barbs arranged 
in a spiral manner, and directed toward the root; 
hence, although it be rolled between the fingers, it 
really moves only in one direction. The color of the 
hair depends on the nature of the fluid secreted in its 
medullary interior or pith. 

The nails are produced from the upper surface of the 
true skin, which is folded into a groove to receive their 
roota, as seen in fig. 20. 


Fig. 20. 


Secriom or Finore. 
Fig. 20 represents a section of skin on the end of the finger. 
The cuticle and nail, n, detached from the cutis and matrix, 
m. 


The surface of skin from which the nail originates is 
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highly vascular. The nails are themselyes composed 
of several semi-transparent scales or plates. Their 
manuer of attachment is more fully shown in fig. 21. 


Fig. 21. 


SECTION oF FINGER AND NAIL. 
In fig. 21, 1,1, represent the cuticle continued under and 


around the root of the nail, at 3, 3,3; 2, the nail; 4, bone of 


‘ the finger; 5, fatty matter forming the finger ball, and con- 


In fig. 17, a is the external surface of the shaft, exhibiting ; stituting a bed or cushion at the end of the finger. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE Skin —The varied and complex 
structural arrangements we have cxamined, have cor- 
respondingly varied and important duties. The amount 
of solid azotized matter, the most putrescent and of- 
offensive of the excrementitious clements, thrown off 
through the skin, is estimated at about one hundred 
grains daily. The quantity of fluid matter daily ex- 
pelled varies with the amount of exercise, quantity of 


: drink, activity of the kidneys, and other circumstances, 


averaging, probably, between two and three pounds, 
being considerably more than is passed off through the 
lungs. The skin is not only a cleansing organ, but is 
actually a breathing structure, for, like the lungs, it 
absorbs oxygen and throws off carbonic acid gas. The 
purification of the blood, therefore, to some extent, is 
effected in the capillaries of the skin. A physiological 
inference from this fact is worthy of attention, to wit: 
it is just ag important to wear a clean unobstructed 
skin, as it is to carry vigorous and well-expanded 
lungs. 

The ordinary excretory function of the skin is not a 
sweating process. Sensible perspiration, or sweat, is 
the occasional result of various disturbing influences ; 
or of an effort of the organism, to throw off surplus heat, 
or foreign substances which have obtained access to 
the circulation, as in the case of drug-medicines called 
sudorifics, &c. But the matters of ordinary excretion 
are constantly being passed off in the form of an invisi- 
ble vapor, and hence termed insensible perspiration. 
If our allopathic friends understood the natural func- 
tions of the skin better, they would not so frequently 
misrepresent our system, nor so often blunder in at- 
tempting to practice it. Nothing is more common 
than for their books and journals to inform their read- 
ers that “sweating in the wet sheet” is one of the 
daily, regular and uniform processes of the Water-Cure 
routine. Jt is as far from the truth as possible, for 
sweating is but seldom resorted to in Hydropathic 
practice, and is,even then, one of the least among the 
results to be desired. The works on Physiology, writ- 
ten by Allopathic physicians, do, indeed, contain much 
information respecting the functions of the skin, and 
are exceedingly accurate and minute in the investiga- 
tions of its anatomical structure. But when drug- 
medicine comes in at the bedside of the sick, scarcely 
more attention is paid to the subject than would be if 
the integument of the patient were made of India-rub- 
ber, braided straw, or tanned sheep-skin. 

That the body can, at least to some extent, derive 
actual nutriment from the atmosphere, through the 
skin or lungs, or both, is proved in various ways. A 
late number of the American Vegetarian, relates the 
case of a young man, who had become greatly ema- 
ciated by dyspepsia. In order to recover his health in 
general, and good digestion in particular, he adopted 
a diet of something less than four ounces of wheat-meal 
bread, daily. This was all the solid food—or food of 
any kind, save water—he took for several months. 
After having persisted in this regimen for several 
weeks, he began to gain in flesh; and for some weeks 
his bodily weight increased, daily, more than the whole 
amount of food taken into the stomach. 

Not less important to health, nor leas conducive to 
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longevity, is its office as a regulator of the bodily tem- . 


perature. The perpetual transformations of alimentary 
materials which replenish the tissues, and the oxida- 
tion of the waste matters which are to be expelled, 


the duties of the skin is to throw off the surplus, in 
combination with water, when the quantity is excessive, 
or to retain it when the supply is deficient. This being 
true, it follows that a clean and vigorous skin can bear 
greater extremes, of either heat or cold, than a dirty 
and debilitated one. 

Some physiologists suppose that, because fat or ani- 
mal oil is a bad conductor of caloric—deceived too, by 
the fact, that it is expelled from the body by a process 
of oxidization, precisely as all useless material capable 


of decomposition by oxygen is got rid of—the use of ; 


greasy food, or a fat condition of body, enables one to 
endure a greater degree of cold. The case is exactly 
analogous to that of a fever or inflammation. All per- 
sons in a high fever can endure more cold, while the 
hot stage of the febrile paroxysm continues, than in 
health. Yet who will pretend that there is anything 
in the causes of the fever, but a waste of vitiality—a 
destructive and disorderly “ wear and tear” of the 
machinery of life? So, too, the feverish heat produced 
when the system is oxidating and casting out such 
burdens and poisons as fat and alcohol, is a very ruin- 
ous method of warming the organic domain. Much 
more permanent heat-generating power is lost in the 
extra labor the vital powers have to perform to oxi- 
date, decompose, and carry off the adipose matter, 
than is gained by its non-conducting property. Vigor- 
ous vital action, free respiration, and active circulation, 
enable the system to derive the element of heat—elec- 
tricity, perhaps—from the atmosphere itself to a great 
extent; and this source of supply would be greatly 
diminished by the sluggish motions of the structures 
when loaded, burdened, and checked by an accumula- 
tion of fatty matter. 


Ever since Liebig published his theory of the burning 
of carbon by oxygen to supply the body with heat; 
and drew the hasty conclusion, that fat, oil, alcohol, 
and all other highly carbonated matters, were intended 
to serve as fuel—respiratory food—to the bodily tis- 
sues, his theory and his conclusion has been echoed 
and re-echoed by the medical profession throughout 
the civilized world, not one of whom seems to have 
given the matter a moment’s investigation. Yet a 
more egregious scientific blunder was never made; a 
more palpable and demonstrable absurdity was never 
uttered, as I hope hereafter to show. In the treatment 
of invalids hydropathically, I have had abundant op- 
portanity to test this point; and my experience is uni- 
formly to the effect, that lean persons, other circum- 
stances being equal, are less sensitive to vicissitudes 
of weather, and can bear a greater amount of cold air 
or cold water than fat persons. I reject from this 
statement very emaciated persons who have little 
blood, and excessively corpulent persons, who are so 
choked up with their own “blubber,” as to breathe 
with difficulty. 

I am aware that it is often alleged, and I hear the 
story sometimes from water-cure establishments, that 
certain patients are obliged to eat animal food, or more 
animal food, or a little fat or butter, to keep up the 
beat, or they cannot take cold bathing enough to cure 
their diseases. All! this, I believe, isa mistake. Such 
persons need, instead of more fat or flesh, less cold 
water. 


The relations of the cutaneous functions to the other 
excretory organs ought to be better understood by the 
people, and more regarded by physicians in the treat- 
ment of diseases. How many thousands are destroyed 
yearly by the doctor’s vain attempt, with his drugs and 
destructives, to make the stomach and bowels do what 
the skin alone can do! Not'a weck passes, that scores 
of children in New York city do not sink suddenly 
into thcir untimely graves, because the pores of the 
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skin are clogged up; and the doctor, with pukes, 
purges, leeches, blisters, slops and sedatives, under- 
takes to restore the functional action of the external 


’ surface, by destroying the healthy condition of the 
are the principal sources of animal heat, and one of : internal one! 
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EVERY-DAY CASES. 


BY E. A. KITTREDGE, M.D. 


MUMPS. 


THERE is probably no one simple disease that causes 
so much dread as the mumps, especially when it affects, 
as it is very apt to do, the glands of the groin, &c. This 
latter circumstance, is the most astonishing as well as 
alarming to the masses, whereas, to the enlightened 
few, it is the most natural and simple thing imaginable. 

The facts are simply these: the parts affected are 
glands, and glands are sympathetic, and glands are pe- 
culiar to the groin and scrotum, as well as to the neck. 

The liver also is a gland, and is almost always, more 
or less, out of order, and hence, the frequent swelling 
of the glands of the throat and groin, without any ap- 
parent cause. The great sympathetic nerve—nervo- 
magnetic telegraph—does the inter-glandular commu- 
nication. 

The idea almost universally prevails, that anything 
cold is death almost, to any one having the mumps ; 
and whenever the lower glands become affected the 
cry is, “ Oh, he’s got cold and the mumps have set- 
tled!’? Whereas, in nine cases out of every ten, the 
trouble is in the heat instead of the cold! 

If the patient is a good deal out of order at the time of 
the mumps occurring, they will be feverish, and if they 
keep on eating and drinking, and taking irritating 
medicines, they will become more and more so ; and 
in proportion to the fever and inflammation in the sys- 
tem, will be the irritation in all the glands—the 
swelling is only the result. 

The suddenness with which the glands swell up, is 
what alarms people ; but there is no great danger from 
swelled glands any way ; they are not generally very 
painful, though increased to twice their natural size. 

The treatment of mumps is as simple as the disease 


Ir aon 


is. It consists mainly in keeping down the fever and ` 


giving all the glands a holiday ! 

If you stop eating, all the glands will have less to do, 
and consequently, will not be so likely to become irri- 
tated and obstructed. Let the patient keep quiet, 
drink freely of cold water, and wash all over in it, 
take, twice a day or so, a sitz-bath, wet bandages to 
the parts, and not eat till the fever is all gone, and he 
will not be troubled with “ settlings,”’ or much in any 
way. 5 

This doctrine I know is altogether at variance with 
the Allopathic idea. But Water-Cure folks will believe 
it, for they know full well that it is very common in 
the medical world as elsewhere, to make mountains 
out of mole-bills, and I had almost said murder out of 
mumps! but mind, I did not say that. 

But I do say that it is too bad that the faculty in 
general should be so afraid of cold water in such cases ; 
they should know better. Some of them no doubt do, 
but a great many of them yet are so imbued with early 
dogmas, that they are afraid to use their common 
sense. ; 

I was called, a few weeks ago, to a man who had be- 
come terribly frightened because of the mumps affect- 
ing the lower glands, and was not a little astonished 
when I told him he must sit down in a tub of cold 
water ; he did however, and repeating it four times, 
took all the inflammation out of the glands, and he got 
well immediately. 

The man with whom he boarded, who knows what 
he’s about, told his old physician how I managed him, 
and he manifested a great deal of surprise, and asked 
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him if he was in earnest when he said I caused him to 
sit down in a pailful of cold water, and looked as if he 
thought it was a wonderful interposition of divine 
providence that the patient was not killed outright ! 
Simple cases of mumps in healthy subjects, require 
little or no treatment ; just keep them in good condi- 


‘ tion, and they will do well enough; but when the case 
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is otherwise, then be resolute, and apply the water in 
a way that shall mean something. 

Pay no regard to its being the mumps, that’s of no 
consequence of itself--the child or patient is sick, or 
else he isn’t! If the former, use your judgment and 
cool down fever, equalize circulation, restore the equi- 
librium of the nervous system, &c., in the way made 
and provided by the Hydropaths, and fear not. 

As for taking something to purify the blood in sach 
diseases, by physic, &c., it is all nonsense ; the best and 
only purification morally or physically, is right living. 
—([24 Franklin Place, Boston. 
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EDUCATION. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. GOVE NICHOLS. 


My Farenps :—It is sometime since I have addressed 
you through the Water-Cure Journal. I have learned 
to “ let well enough alone.” The Journal is written by 
persons devoted to the truth, and unless I have some- 
thing particular to say, I consider silence my appro- 
priate sphere. You may be sure, then, when I occupy 
the columns of this excellent Periodical, that I have 
business there, or believe I have. 

Our attention has been always much turned toward 
educating the people. I wasa teacher before I became 
a physician. I began to give lectures in my school, 
because I considered oral instruction of such high value. 
For years, I traveled and lectured to pnblic and private 
classes, and when I settled in New York, near seven 
years ago, I commenced my work as a physician, by 
lecturing to classes in my own house, in addition to my 
public lectures and classes. My private classes were 
limited to twenty—we sat around a large table, where 
we had models of every variety. I lectured for an hour 
or more, and my pupils asked questions, as many as 
they chose. The questions were always in writing, to 
guard against prolixity. 

In this way I taught mothers to be the physicians 
of their families, and young women what was re- 
quired of them as wives and mothers. I often wished 
for a great deal more time, and for a much broader 
range of instruction, but the mothers of this hurrying 
age are a busy generation. In classes, in books, and 
as editor of several periodicals, I have done what I 
could. 

My husband has also been a teacher. Nearly twenty 
years he has been a lecturer and editor; in the latter 
capacity, he has spoken to the cars and heart of more 
than one hundred thousand persons a year. 

Education, then, is no new work for us, and in turn- 
ing our attention more fully toward it, we but obey an 
impulse that has moved us ever since we have realized 
a world’s want of true wisdom. 

To establish an Educational Institute, where an in- 
tegral education can be given to all who desire it, 
whether youthful, or advanced beyond the customary 
age of students in this country, is, as we believe, the 
want of our community. How far we shall be able to 
do this, depends on the preparation of the public for 
this good. People often lamentably want what they do 
not wish for,and they often wish for what is,to them, un- 
attainable. Our effort is infantile now, but it bids fair 
to become a life-labor, to which our work as physi- 
cians, must be auxiliary instead of principal. 

More than forty persons have already applied for ad- 
mission at the Fall Term of our Institute, and we look 
forward to the day when the first talent in our land 
will be engaged with us, in preparing our best men and 
women for teachers. 
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We have 2,000,000 of the young and rising genera- 
tion toteach. We want many instructors for all these. 

There is a wide-spread error with regard to the age 
at which persons should be students. ‘* Never too old 
to learn,” is a proverb often quoted, but not as much 
believed and practiced as it should be. People of mid- 
dle age, fathers and mothers of families have neen our 
pupils, as well as the youthful student, and with equa] 
advantage. We have to-day receiveda letter from a lady 
who has already reached the age when many women 
are worn out, and give up to die, and who has been 
the mother of several children, whom it has been her 
sad fortune to follow to the grave, when they had 
numbered but a few months or years. She is one of 
the people—a woman who works for her living, and be- 
fore her marriage had little opportunity for obtaining 
education. But fortunately, she and her husband had 
both the wish to improve, and because they were mar- 
ried they did not think their day of grace was over, and 
that they should therefore give themselves up to hope- 
less ignorance, They saw a chance for improvement, 
they broke through old forms and customs, and though 
both in bad health, they have gone on from good to 
better, for several years. But the simple, natural truth 
of this letter is better than anything I can write about 
' the writer. The fact that this lady had buried a lovely 
child just before she entered our school at the last term, 
will explain some portion of her letter. 


Drar Dr. axp Mrs. Nicnors:—I have been forcibly im- 
pressed to write to you since | first came here, and can resiat 
no longer, and yet i feel my inoaparity to do so, s0 much, I 
hardly know how to commence. ls it my want of relf-confi- 
dence, or my deep reverence for you, that causes my hesita- 
tion? I presome both. 1 will endeavor, however, to give 
you an account of what I have been doing, and of the state 
of my mind, since I left the city. I can give you no flatter- 
ing accounts of water-cure, which, | suppose, most of the 
letters that come to you from the students. abound in. At 
present, the proverb, ‘* Physician heal thyself,” is applicable 
tome. 1 found more to do here than ] expected. In conse- 
quence of the imbecility of my mother-in-law, the household 
duties entirely devolved upon me. [ am cock, chambermaid, 
and dairymaid, but do not milk, churn, or wash. There is 
one thing I really feel ashamed to see myself do, that is, fry- 
ing pork every day ; but I must doit. This is a sample of 
the Reader of the present day. I um not compelled to eat 
it. There is some liberty in that. No, we do not taste the 
abominable stuff—that is, neither my husband, nor myself. 
Our food consists of coarse wheat bread, potatoes, dried ap- 
ples, rice, Indian mush and milk of the best quality, no 
pastry, preserves, flesh, or butter, to the great discomfort of 
the old Polka, We aie reaping the benefit of it despite their 
troubles. 1 have managed, as yet, to devote a portion of each 
day to reading, and write in my diary every evening, ac- 
cording to my time. I must do my sewing. | have also planted 
seeds of different kinds in the garden, all of which have re- 
paid me in part, by their appearance above ground. I antici- 
pate more pay when suitably matured for the table. 1] have 
the most contracted minds to deal] with you can possibly con- 
ceiveof. You, who have been accustomed to have intercourse 
with superior minds so long, can form no idea of the diminu- 
tiveness of their views. It scems strange even tome. But 
would you believe it, under these circumstances. and placed 
in the situation I am, I have more real enjoyment than J ever 
had before. Oh, my dear friends, what do I not owe to you! 
only a few short months since, I was one of the most miser- 
able of God’s creatures. Now I can see beauty and justice in 
all His works. How different J feel, think and enjoy. I believe 
I can say, without egotism, that what you have endeavored 
to faithfully to impress upon me and others, that the whole 
current of thought must be changed, has been partially ac- 
complished in me. Do I not owe my life to you? I shudder 
when I think what I would have been now, had you nat of- 
fered your aid when al! was so dark and terrib'e to me. What 
was what the world calls sympathy to me then? It could 
not fathom the depth of my sorrow. But you who have al- 
ways known me be:ter than ] know myself, have upheld and 
strengthened me, You have enabled me to see the only true 
road to happiness. Those three ever-to- be-remembered months 
that I came to your house, I hope will be the foundation of a 
new life tome. I look upon the past as a fearful dream, ox- 
cepting a few bright moments that ] enjoyed with my de- 
parted loved ones. May their spirits rest in peace. I would 
not call them back to this earth; they were illy fitted for the 
trials and temptations which would evidently have fallen to 
their lot. I am prepared to say, all is well. Oh, for what 
sum would I again live over my past life ! 

Now I must tell how I have my enjoyment. My first ob- 
ject is to keep the mind constantly employed in something 
useful; when engaged in culinary pursuits, [ have a con- 
sciousness of doing right in preparing our food as healthfally 
as possible; when sweeping, scrubbing, ironing, &c., &c., | 
know I am developing my muscular system, which is very 
necessary to my well being. (I need no gymnasium here). I 
rise in the morning before the sun, and gratify my vision with 
the magnificent scene. O, compare the tendencies on the 
mind of the beauties in the city and coun How sweet 


and fragrant everything is here ; every tree ıs ladened with 
blossoms, a harbinger of an abundance of those delicious 
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fruits we love so well; and what sweet sounds greet the ear. ; 
In the morning, I am awakened by the singing of birds, in- - 


stead of the rumbling of carts, and * milk ho,” and occa- 
sionally the terrible cry of fire, fire. e 
place to cultivate reverence for the only true God—the God 


necessarily be derived from it. When I can steal away to my 
room where I keep my books and writing materials, then I 
enjoy the most 
eaten in secret,” could be pleasent. 
time spent in reading or writing, is entirely thrown away. l 
act upon the principle of * the sovereignty of the individual,” 
however, and take it. Here I endeavor to improve my mind, 
and here] obtain sympathy and encouragement, which, weak 
and erring as I am, [ often need. l often commune in 
thought with you here, as I cannot come to yeu any more and 
ask you for encouragement. I think you must be considerably 
relieved in being freed from my importunities. | have nomeans 
of developing my social faculties; ] can do no visiting. and 
have no desire todo any; I talk very little—there is no one to 
talk with; I seldcm laugh or cry ; I have shed a few tears while 
writing this, which, | have no doubt, you can expiain the phi- 
losophy of. Jf ] contrast the conversation at your house, and 
the small talk here, I feel as though | would rather hold my 
peace than join in it, and I do so generally. I sometimes 
think they might look upon me, with a good reason, as some 
walking or working automaton. ‘Their praise for my dex- 
terity in cooking, even, (which they consider the highest honor 
attainable for woman,) falls on my ear as an empty sound, 
and yet I do it cheerfully ; but that is not my aim, it is the 
answer of a good conscience. 
twice since ] came here. 
to see me from curiosity to see my dress, ] tuink: but none 
have dared to say a word about it in my presence. | enter- 
tained themall in the shortdress; what they think of it] know 
not, neither do I care ; | know the advantage of it too well ; 


I could not do the work I do.if it were not for the short dress. : 


I intend to benefit myself. Why should I care then? I have ; circumstances ; and furthermore, that he almost daily 


worked hard enough in my hfe for the praise of man. and 
was rewarded for my pains. It will not answer any more, 
The only reward I seek now, is that of doing what is right 
Sunday is my best day. I have made arrangements td do no 
cooking on that day, excepting for breakfast ; and having no 
church-going to do, | devote it to reading and writing, and I 
pack my husband every morning ; I think he will not get the 
chills and fever again this summer. He is quite thin with 
diet, packing and exercising in a pure atmosphere. In the 


afternoon | take a run to the woods, to enjoy the rural scenery, | 


and there I generally do my singing, and gather wild flowers 
and moss. It is a quiet lovely place All J need here at 
resent, is true sympathy, and more time for mental culture ; 
ut | am doing very well in hope of a better future. This 
only seems hke a preparation for a true life, either in this 
world or the next. 1 have a great desire of being more useful 


in the world than I am at present, in the great reform that is | 


dawning upon us. J] look forward with great anticipations 
to be with you next winter. I cannot bear the idea of a dis- 
appointment. 


life in accordance with this love. Such know what is 
meant by “the communion of the saints.” They mutu- 
ally strengthen and vivify each other. 

To establish an educational institute where a true 
life can be lived, where labor can be united with learn- 
ing, and where men and women can be fitted to do a 
more extensive good than has yet been accomplished, 
is our ultimate aim. We have no work for pupils yet, 
but if the world is as ready for an enterprise as we are, 
we shall, at no distant day, have a school such as this 
age has not. For this year we must go according to 
our prospectus. Every student must come prepared 
to pay his, or her expenses, and no one must trust to 
our benevolence,or expect credit. 
so much in making our beginning in our beautiful 
country home, that we cannot be benevolent, and we 
cannot give credit. Let every student remember this. 
It will save them and us much trouble. 

In the future, we hope to make arrangements to help 
those who are poor and in earnest, by giving them 
healthful and profitable occupation; for the present we 
must help ourselves. 

We do not speak to students about this giving of 
credit, without cause. We have had an experience 
that makes it absolutely necessary for us to deal 
plainly in the matter. 

A student who pays his way, has a self-respect that 
no man and no woman can feel, who owes and is un- 
certain when he can pay. 

If we give a ticket to a student because we believe 


Is not the country the ; 


; expect to make more ; but we must always choose the 


of Nature. How | long for a more expanded mind to com- ; } eee p ue i 
prehend hisdesigns. I can see the greatenjoyment that must ; person who is to be one with us in this transaction. 
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I have worn a long dress but . 
Several of the neighbors havecalled | 
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is by no means a debt, but a fair business transaction, 
in which we are paid by our faith in the individual. 
We have made excellent investments of this kind, and 


I have spoken plainly in this article, as I always do. 


Í never before could understand how “bread | I do not wish to gain a purpose by any indirection. 


It is thought here, that < 


The great work of human elevation goes strait on- 
ward. Twenty years more will redeem, what now 
seems irredeemable, and the century next to come will 
be worth ten centuries past. 

Those of us who live for good, will yet rejoice in the 
‘well done, good and faithful servant—enter thou into 
the joy of the Lord.” 

Truth is a part of God, and it must prevail.—[ Port 
Chester, N. Y., June, 1852. 
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ALLOPATHIC MORALITY, ALLOPATHIC 
HYDROPATHY, &e 


RY J. H. STEDMAN, M.D. 


An Allopath and a Christian (?) withal, by profes- 
sion, recently admitted, in conversation with a friend 
of mine, that he had often administered medicines 
which he would not have taken himself, nor have ad- 
ministered to his own wife or children, under the same 


: prescribes drugs where nothing of the kind is needed, 


`e ne ea a nas 


but where time and patience, good nursing and proper 
care, are all that the case demands. 

This was an honest anda truthful confession, doubt- 
less, and might be made with equal candor by nine 
hundred and ninety-nine one thousandths of all the 
physicians in Christendom.—And why is this? What 
excuse do these gentlemen make at the bar of their 
own consciences, of public sentiment, for thus doing 
what they know to bo wrong? Why, just the same 
excuse that the Rumseller makes for his work of de- 
struction and death. ‘‘It is my business—the way I 
live and support my family—the occupation for which 
I was educated ;—and besides, if I do not do it some 


- one else will; and if there is any thing to be made by 

It is not in colleges or academies that such earnest . 
aspiration and sucha prayerful life is awakened. It | 
comes from simple right doing, from practicing all ; 
that we learn, and from associating with others who f 
have the same deep love of truth and freedom, and a ; 


į 


it, Z may as well fill my pockets, as to look and sce 
others do the wrong and pocket the avails, it being no 
worse for me to sin, than for others.’’"—So reasoned the 
man of drugs above-mentioned, so reason others of the 
same occupation, and so reasons the man who for a 
few paltry pence, invokes the woes of High Heaven 


' upon his own soul, by putting the bottle to his neigh- 


We have expended . 


that he or she will give to the world much more, that ‘ 


bor’s lips, scattering poverty, disease, misery, and 
death all around him. The argument is the same, the 
language the same, and I submit whether the differ- 
ence in point of smura/ity is worth making many 
words about. 

The people, in their ignorance, believe calomel, an- 
timony, digitalis, opium, stramonium, &c., are neces 
sary to the cure of disease, do they? and therefore 
will have them. Well, pray whose business is it to 
enlighten the people, and teach them better? The 
people in their prejudices believe the supremely fool- 
ish notion, that the proper way to cure a sick man, is 
to put into his stomach that which will make a well 
man sick ; and whose province and duty is it to dispel 
such nonsense, by the force of reason and the light of 
Physiological and Pathological truth? O, what a 
misnomer is a regular old-school doctor !—Doctor !— 
Teacher !—Who ever heard of an Allopath teaching 
his patient Physiological Law, and urging an obedi- 
ence thereunto ?—instructing him in the nature and 
properties of Medicines, and pointing to their ulti- 
mate and permanent effects ? 

People are dying by scores, by hundreds, and by 
thousands all around us,entirely on account of their 
prejudices and ignorance,—prejudices and ignorance 
which have been caused by the erroneous teachings of 
the physicians of other days, and which are perpetu- 
ated and strengthened by the truckling, time-serving, 
bread-and-butter policy of the pbysicians of the pre- 
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sent day. And yet, the learned doctors (?) of this en- 
lightened age and country, point to the eristence of 
this state of things which their fathers have produced, 
and which themselves have thus strengthened and en- 
couraged, as a reason why the same state of things 
should be suffered to continue, and also, as an excuse 
for doing on their part what they know to be wrong, 
in administering poisons to their patients under the 
pretence of saving their lives and restoring them to 
health !! If there is not guilt,—deep, inexcusable, un- 
pardonable guilt here, pray where in God’s universe 
can such guilt be found ? . 

One cannot easily help laughing, notwithstanding the 
mischief oftentimes connected therewith, to hear of the 
manner in which certain Allopaths undertake to prac- 
tice Hydropathy. ‘‘ Madam,” said Dr. W. to a lady 
of my acquaintance, whose case had long been experi- 
mented on, and whose disease had as long refused to 
yield to the doctor's drugs, ‘“‘ Madame, I think you had 
better be Packed.” ‘Be packed, Doctor! and pray 
what is that ?”’ “ Well, I'll tell you,” replied the self- 
sufficient Doctor. ‘‘On going to bed to-night, wrap 
yourself in a sheet well soaked in cold water, get into 
bed, have the bed tucked up, and lie until morning.” 
“ Why ! that will surely kill me, wont it?” ‘Oh, no. 
Haven’t you heard of those Cold-Water Doctors, and 
Cold- Water Establishments, that are becoming so pop- 
ular now-days? In these establishments, I am told, 
they use nothing but Cold-Water! But that must be 
dangerous practice ; I prefer to give a little medicine, 
and I think those drops, and powders and pils which 
you are now taking, will be more likely to do you 
good, if you usea little water with them,—I think 
you had better be packed.” ‘ But hadn’t I better go 
toa Water-Cure, where they understand the business ?” 
“ No, no; That is unnecessary. These Water-Cures 
are alla Humbug. I can use water as well as any- 
body.” “ Well, Doctor, I'll try it, if you say it wont 
hurt me.” And try it she did, and lay shivering ina 
half frozen state until morning, taking a cold from 
which she never recovered. Dr. W. says he has given 
the Water-Cure a fair trial, and finds that it will not 
work well—that it is hazardous practice !! 

In a village not far from this, resides a Dr. B., who 
manifests more spite towards the use of water in dis- 
eases, than any other physician in these parts. Quite 
recently, I was called to see a little girl who had been 
under the care of Dr. B. fora year or more ; and found 
that the Doctor made atrial of Hydropathy in the 
early stages of the disease, very much to the injury 
of the patient, somewhat to the injury of Hydropathy, 
and I doubt not, to the entire satisfaction of himself ; 
at any rate, he is most obstinately opposed to water 
now. The case was one of sub-acute inflammation of 
the thoracic viscera generally, I suppose from the his- 
tory given by the patient’s mother, supervening on a 
severe course of measles, managed in the old-fashioned 
way. What the Allopathic part of the treatment was, 
I do not know, but the Hydropathic part consisted in 
COLD SHOWERING, exclusively !! I need not say, 
that such a use of water, with a pretty free use of ac- 
tive poisons, have made the case anything but a favor- 
able one. Surely, no good can come to Hydropathy, 
by the practice of men who have not learned the first 
principles—the A BC of that system, and who are so 
conceited and wilful that they do not try to learn. 

[ Ashland, Greene Co., New York. 


“‘ The object of thig Journal is to teach people how 
to PROLONG LIFE. It is, indeed, what it claims to be, 
a JovenaL of Heats, from which all may derive 
much valuable information.” 


A man advertises for a ‘‘ competent person to under- 
take the sale of a new medicine,” and adds “that it 
will be profitable to the undertaker.” 
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HEALTH MAXIMS. 


BY T. L. NICHOLS. 


[MuLTUM IN parvo.—Much in little.—The follow- 
ing will be read, believed, and remembered. It is 
what we call, ‘“‘ Truth condensed.” The time is at 
hand, when a violation of the Physical laws is to be 
regarded as no less sinful than the violation of the 
moral laws. } 

Heats is the natural condition of living beings ; 
disease is a state contrary to nature. 

In the relations of man tothe Universe, health is 
harmony ; discord is disease. 

Pain is the harsh grating of discordant action. 

The natural life is one of uninterrupted health, with 
longevity, vigor, and happiness ; the natural death is 
the gradual and painless decay of the system in old 
age. 

Health comes from obedience to natural laws ; disease 
is the result of their violation. 

Man must koow himself to comprehend nature; he 
must study nature to understand himself; his highest 
comprehension of God comes from his knowledge of 
himself, nature, and their relations to each other. 

The study of man and nature is the study of health. 

Health, the highest revelation of God in nature, is 
the fountain of strength, beauty, intelloct, and happi- 
ness. 

Health is the greatest of blessings, it includes all 
others; it is also the simplest and most easily attained. 

Health comes of itself, but we are at great pains to 
get our diseases. Health comes from tho simple life 
of nature, disease from the artificial life of civiliza- 
tion. 

A state of disease is but a partial life; a sick man 
is more or less dead ; health is the fullness of life. 

Sunshine, heat, air, water, food, and exercise, are 
the chief necessaries of life. 

People who are deprived of sunlight grow like potato 
vines in a cellar. Darkness is the cause of many fatal 
diseases. 

Warmth is a condition, as well as a result of vitality. 
The rule of temperature isto keep comfortable. Long 
chills exhaust a low vitality. 

Heat and cold, up to a certain point, stimulate the 
vital powers; carried too far, they are alike debilita- 
ting. 

Clothing, night and day, should give sufficient 
warmth, with perfect cleanliness, freedom of motion, 
and free transpiration. Feather beds, cotton comfort- 
ers, oil-cloth and India-rubber clothing, are civilized 
abominations. , 

No air is fit to breathe which has been breathed be- 


fore, unless it has first mingled with the whole body of ; 


the atmosphere. 

In breathing the air of a crowded and unventilated 
room, you inhale the breaths of other people, and not 
only get less oxygen than you require, and more car- 
bonic acid than is good for you, but you also take in 
their noxious effluvia, diseased emanations, and im- 
purities. 

There is no disease which may not be caused or 
aggravated by breathing impure air. The air of a 
crowd of filthy and sickly human beings causes cholera 
infantum in children, typhus in adults, and scrofula, 
consumption, and countless diseases in all. 

Most diseases enter and leave the system through 
the lungs. It takes all the vegetables of the earth to 
purify the air that the animals corrupt. 

Health is purity ; and purity is a condition of health. 
Every pore of the skin, every globule of the blood, 
and every fibre of the system, nced to be washod every 
day with pure water. 

The law of food is, that man should eat what is good 
for him, at such times, and in such quantitios as nature 

uires. 

To eat too little, or too much; too seldom, or too 
often is trifling with the powers of life. 

The physiologists agree that man is not carnivorous, 
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nor graminivorous ; neither flesh-eating, nor grass-eat- 
ing ; and infor that he should eat both. | infer that 
he should est neither; but a kind of food better 
adapted than either to his organs and condition. 

The natural diet of adult man consists of seeds, fruit, 
and roots—seeds, as wheat, rye, corn, rice, oats, nuts, 
etc. ; fruit, asapples, pears, peaches, strawberries, eto. ; 


: roots, as potatoes, beets, turnips, etc. The vegetable 


world offers us a vast variety of healthy food ; and the 
bee, the cow, and certain fowls increase the store, by 
such elaborations as honey, milk, butter, eggs, eto., to 
supply all needed luxuries. 

Activity of mind and body, of every organ, faculty, 
and passion, is the reality of life, and the necessity of 
health. 

Exercise consists of the regular and sfivcessive ao- 
tivity of every organ and function. 

All that gives health, promotes happiness—all that 
gives happiness, promotes health. 

A healthy body is a temple fit for the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in; but a man with his skin covered with filth, 
his mouth full of tobacoo, and his body fall of disease, 
is a hard specimen of a Christian. He may pray three 
times a day, but he blasphemes every mément, and is 
a breathing profanation of the work of God. [ Wa ter- 
[Cure Almanac for 1852. 


PHYS{OLOGY—SCHOOL TEACHERS—NO. II. 
BY LETSON, 


Tue Backwoon’s TEACHER. 


Scuoot Houses. The laws of health require that 
they be well constructed, and properly proportioned to 
the number of pupils they are to contain. 

The laws of health also require that such houses 
should be properly located, and provided with ample 
space for recreation and exercise, and with defenses 
against the inclemencies of season—scorching sun, or 
wintry blasts. Pure air being essential to health, such 
arrangement should be made as will furnish every pupil 
with a sufficiency of it. Hence, proper proportion and 
proper ventilation must be attended to. The quantity 
of pure air requireg by each pupil, does not vary much 
from ten cubic feet each minute. The air expired or 
thrown from the lungs is impure and vitiates the 
surrounding air; hence the necessity of ventilation. 
To illustrate, I will give an example ; A school room 
80 feet wide, 36 feet long, and 8 feet between floors, 
contains 8,640 cubic feet of air. Ina room of this size 
it is customary to put about 70 pupils. Allowing ten 
cubic feet of air to each pupil, all the air in the room 
will become vitiated in about twelve minutes. But 
there should be at least twelve foet between floors, and 
such a sized room will not answer for more than 50 or 
55 pupils with proper ventilation. 

A room for sixty pupils should be about forty feet, 
by twenty-six or twenty-eight, and fourteen feet high. 
(Allowance is made fora hall at one, and recitation 
seats and teacher's platform at the other end.) 

Now, it is hardly necessary to mention that scaroe- 
ly one school room out of fifty, is constructed proper- 
ly, especially in the Western states. 

A good teacher, and one acquainted with the import- 
ance and necessity of properly-located and constructed 
houses, will not teach in such miserable shanties. 
These few hints on school houses are given with the 
sincere hope that they may induce many of my fellow 
teachers to investigate this matter in its length and 
breadth, and cause them to pause in this wholesale 
business of murdering thousands of poor, innocent, 
little, and inoffensive children ! 

But there is another thing connected with this point 
that should be noticed, viz.: insubordination in schools. 
What causes it? Iam of opinion that at least two- 
thirds of the trouble that teachers have in governing 
their schools originates from their ignorance in rela- © 
tion to physical laws. 


| 
| 
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` most conducive to health, in every respect. 
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In school rooms which are not properly ventilated, . 


the pupils become dull and ]unguid, and violent head- 


~ readers. 


aches are the consequence. The pupils necessarily be- _ 


do so, when suffering severely ; and they 
cross and ill-natured, and 
teacher. 


Under such circumstances it is not very difficult to ` 
` ments about the doctors are on the authority of the 


excite the passions and get up a combat. 


Constant rcoldirg and fretting, threatening and | 


flogging, on the part of the teacher ; and stubbornness 


and fretting, insubordination and restlessness, indiffer- - 
tion; indeed, a number of times it was thought that 


ence and inattention on the part of the pupils, are the 


legitimate consequences of a want of attention to the | 


physical necessities of the pupils, superinduced by 
consummate ignorance of both parents and teachers. 


the | 
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I give a short history of its case, to the Journal | 


that recovered. The child had been sick seme ten 


come restless, as no one can remain still, or is likely to days when I wascalled ; had beentreated by two Allo- 
also become 
the same is true of the © 


one said the symptoms were all unfavorable. 


pathic doctors previously ; the first Dr. gave it as his 
opinion, that the child could not recover ; the second 
yut he 


acted on the principle of non-committal (these state- 


parents.) 


It was the severest case of croup Lever saw, | 
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child when I first saw him ; (furred tongue, coat thick < 


and brown,) breathing oppressed, almost to suffoca- 


he was dying of strangulation, too weak and exhausted 
to throw up the expectoration from the lungs, the most 


| powerfulcongestions at the lungs possible, and live ; it 


24.—THE Position oF Purists. By the position of — 


pupils J do not refer to the places they should occupy, . 
_ to look at the child, there was not one favorable symp- 


but to the manner they should occupy those places-- 
the positions in which they should sit and stand. 


But few tenchers seem to think that they have any- . 
` their child, and they decided in favor of Water-Cure ; 


thing to do with their pupils in this respect ; and allow 


them to form habits of sitting and standing just as ibe 


happens. Enter almost any school-room you choose, | 
` Cold Water would have killed the child, but Allopath- 


and you will observe the pupils twisted and contorted 
into some of the most grotesque shapes and figures 
imaginable. 


The results of such carelessness on the part of teach- , 
ers, are truly lamentable and injurious. Spinal dis- 
eases, pulmonary consumption, and permaneut defor- . 


mity are some of them. 
erect position than any other, while such a position is 
It should 
be the chief care of the teacher to sce that every pupil 
maintains an upright and correct position, when sit- 
ting at the desk ; and a proper one when writing, until 
the habit of sitting properly kecomes fully confirmed. 
I would call attention to the position while writing, 
particularly, because pupils are more apt to acquire 
incorrect positions when engaged at that, than at any 
exercise in the school-room. 

Incorrect positions when standing are as common a8 
when sitting: among which I will mention, standing 
stooped, or with the shoulders thrown forward and the 
head hanging down ; throwing allghe weight on one 
leg ; holding the arms and bands in front of the body ; 
and standing with the feet close together and parallel 
toeach other. The proper position for pupils when 
standing upis, to stand crect, holding the head up, and 


equally on each leg ; to put their hands behind them; : 


and to stand with their feet about four inches apart at 
the heels, and turn the toes out, so as to form a proper 
and permanent baso. The practice of allowing pupils 
to sit when reciting, or singing, is also reprebensible. 

But it is impossible to have pupils assume proper po- 
sitions when sitting, unless the seats and deeks are 
properly proportioned. These should be of proper 
height, form, and roundness Seats that are too high, 
or those without backs, are calculated to cause pupils 
to double forward and assumo stooping, or ‘‘ hump- 
back” habits; and, also, to render them uneasy and 
restless, &c. 

For illustrations of my remarks on position, &c., I 
would refer the reader to the January number of the 
© Water-Cure Journal,” article ‘“ Spinal Diseases— 
with illustrations.” When we consider the vast amount 
of deformity, and pulmonary diseases extant, which 


had their origin in the school-room, will we not, as chest-wrapper constantly, day and night; for some 


teachers and parents, begin to do our duty towards the 
rising generation, in this matter ? 


quo 


WATER-CURE IN CROUP. 


BY E. POTTER, M. D. 


On the 19th ult., 9 P. M., I was called to see the 
child of Mr. Wilom of this place, and, with his consent, 


It is easier to maintain an | 


appeared as if at every expiration the sternum (breast- 
bone,) and dorsal vertebra, would almost meet; indeed, 


tom, and I gave it as my opinion, a doubtful case, and 
then left the parents to decide as to who should treat 


now for the treatment ;—and first, I was satistied that 
it must have very active treatment, or all was lost. 


ic doctors can lose as many as they please, with every- 
thing favorable at the commencement, and it is all 
right, it is fashionable to dic under drug, but not 
under Water-Cure treatment. 

But there are quite a number who have taken it upon 
themselves to teach people how to die Hydropathically, 
as well as Druggopathically ; but enough of this. In 


` the first place he was packed in a wet shect, (the water 


warm,) doubled, so that it was four thicknesses, with 
two large Mackinaw blankets folded on the outside of the 
wet one, with two common blankets folded and next 
to the wet sheet; a wet towel of four thicknesses, 
was placed over the region of the lungs ; he was kept 
in pack two hours, then had a pouring bath at 80° F., 
and then the chest-wrapper four thicknesses, after 
which, he was wrapped up in dry blankets with orders 
to wet the wrapper once per hour, or as often as it be- 
came warm, with a wet sheet pack every two hours, and 


` the wet towel of four thicknesses all the time, both in 


: and out of the wet sheet. 


ate mata A 


This treatment was kept up 
perseveringly three days and nights, with but little 
variation, being in the wet pack one half or more of 
the time, and with a gradual improvement from the 


| first, which gave comparative case nearly all the time. 
throwing the shoulders back; to bear their weight ? 5 p y me 
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I had forgotten to mention that before the child was 
taken with croup it had measles, and about the time it 
was getting better of measles it was taken with what 
is commonly called chicken pox, which, together with 


‘ the drugs that was given to it first and last, left the 


system full of morbific matter; but water, simple as it 
may appear to those unacquainted with the prac- 
tice, was active and powerful enough to remove a great 
part of it, and that by the pores of the skin, which is, 
or should be, the great depurator of the system ; there 
was, (as the parents of the child will testify,) a sticky, 
gluey, yellow substance drawn out through the skin, 
which penetrated through some twelve thicknesses of 
blankets, through the straw mattress, and dropped on 
the floor; and every time the blankets were washed 
it turned the water yellow, sticky, gluey, &c., &c. 
After the third day the treatment was modified some- 
what, and only packed in the wet sheet from two 
to three times in twenty-four hours, but wore the 


« days, the symptoms gradually became better and bet- 
© ter, until he was out of all perceptible danger. In two 
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weeks from the time I first saw the child, he was out 


of bed and playing; and all this change without drugs 


of any kind. No. We are Hydropathists and not Hy- 
dro-druggists, as Dr. Jackson calls them. It is our 
business to take medicine out of folks, not to put it in 
them. 


L will now state the appearance of the ; the Water-Ccre JoUHNAL 
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THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


AND 
HERALD OF REFORM. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME, 
Commencing July, 1852. 

ONE OF THE Great DEMANDS OF THE AGE is supplied by 
So urgent is that demand, and 
so satisfactory the supply, that it has attained a circulation 
beyond all example in periodicals of a similar character. 
Here begins the Fourteenth Volume, with an Edition of 
Firry Tnovsanp Copies. In the ratio of recent progress, we 
may reasonably hope to print Ong Husprep THOUSAND 
Copies. rnonthly, before the expiration of another year! 

Tue DemasD oF THe AGE 1S Healt or the integral 
development of humanity, individual and social; this de- 
mand finds its supply in a knowledge of the Laws or Lirg, 
or a true PHYSIOLOGY ; the Nature and Cacses of Disease, 
or a true PaTuoLocy ; the modes of PURIFICATION and [NviG- 
ORATION, Or a TRUE SYSTEM of MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

Those and kindred subjects, constituting the Purosorny 
oF HeaLTu, and comprising the Laws of PuysicaL, Morat, 
AND INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, are the especial sphere of 
the Water-Cure JOURNAL ; but all that can promote the 
great design of human happiness, may be included under its 
sub-title of HerarD or REFORM. 


While the achievments of the Pasr are the best promise of 
the Furcre, we may intimate, that it is our intention to give, 
in our own works, an example of the Progress, REFORM, 
AND IMPROVEMENT, which we would promote in the most 
vital interests of men and of society. In our writings and 
illustrations of PHYSIOLOGY ; in our articles on the PRINCIPLES 
and Pracrick of HypropaTuy; in the promotion of Hy- 
GIENIC Rerorus in food, exercise, cleanliness, ventilation, 
clothing, education, occupations, pleasures, social relations, 
and all that makes that complex thing called Lirs, we shall 
endeavor to make our progress correspond with that of the 
Wospgrrut AGE in which we live. 


Let it be borne in mind, that the Warer-Cure JOURNAL 
is a thoroughly PopuLir Work, a work for the people, and 
not the organ of a profession or sect. Its aim is to make 
every reader acquainted with the structure, functions and re- 
lations of his own body ; and to be to every one an unerring 
guide in the prezervation of health, or its restoration. It will 
contain the principles of science, and the facts of experience ; 
the wonderful statistics of Hydropathic Establishments, and 
the equally astonishing, and even more convincing records of 


Home PRACTICE. 


Believing the EeAaLTH RerorM to be the needed basia of all 
Reforms; believing that the PREVENTION OF DisxaseE is easier 
and better than its Cure; believing that Uyproparay, for 
these ends, is destined to take the place of all other systems, 
as founded in Narors, and adapted to the wants of man; 
believing, also, that no agency can be more efficient in ex- 
tending a knowledge of its principles, than the WaTer-Core 
JoursaL, we rely upon the I’niznps of the Cavse of Human 
ELEVATION to continue theirexertions, until a copy is within 
the reach of Every FAMILY IN tHe Uniten STATES. 


Tue JOURNAL will be published on the first of each month, 
devoted to the principles of Life, Wealth and Happiness, on 
the following extremely low. 


TERMS, TIN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00 | 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 


Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
i Twenty copies, one yr. 10 00 
Please address all letters, POST PAID, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


Nem-Yurk, Sul, 1852. 


OxteiaL AnticLes.—Again we present our readers with the Water- 
Care Journal, filled to the brim, with original matter written expressly for 
theses pages. Wed» nut know of any other publication, in any country, or 
in any language, which contains as much matter, printed on as good paper, 
for s> small a price, as rug Warer-Cuns JOURNAL., 


Agricies Derenred.—Our numerous and valued ecntributors shall have 
a hearing when our space will ndinit. We Lave in type, and ready for the 
press, several able and interesting ccmuunications, deferred, for want 
of room. 


Tne Parsxyr Ncmper oF tHE Warxen-Ccure Journac is sent to 
those whose subscriptions expired with the June Number. Bul as our terms 
are payable in apvaxce, we shall send no more, until directed to doso by 
these who may wish to renew their subscriptions. 

Ir wILL Bz ovum ars to adapt the Journal to the wants of “ TuE PrO- 
PLE” EVERYWHERE. It is not, as some have supposed, designed for med- 
ieal men only, but for ALL MEN and ALL WOMEN.— PUBLISHERS, 


To PREVENT MISCARRIAGE, DELAYS OR OMtastons, al! lettera and other 
communications relating to this Journal should, in aLL caseras, be post- 
paid, and directed to the publishers as follows : 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 


—_? 


JULY TOPICS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Fourts-or-Juty Oration.— When, in the 
course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one portion of the people to dis- 
solve the bands of old errors, and to take a 
step or two in advance of the rest of man- 
kind, a decent regard for the welfare of 
those they leave behind, as well as a bene- 
volent desire to enlighten and benefit all na- 
tions and all people, requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to the 


` innovation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equally subject to 
certain fixed and immutable laws and princi- 
ples; that they are endowed by their 
Creafor with certain inalienable rights, ca- 
pacities and duties ; and that among these 
are the ability to understand the causes of 
health and disease, and the privilege of choos- 
ing their own doctors; that whenever any 


ries as to confound the wise and deceive 
the simple, evinces a tendency to fill the 
world with diseases, drugs and doctors, it 
is their right, it is their duty, to reject the 
authority of the system which incorpo- 
rates them, and provide some other means 
of getting along in the world, from the 
cradle to the grave. ‘The history of King 
Allopathy is a history of repeated at- 
tacks upon the vital domain, of extensive 
injuries to human constitutions, and a con- 
tinued exemplication of the unchristian 
principle of rendering evil for evil, or the 
equally heathenish sentiment of doing evil 
} that good may come, all tending to degene- 
| rate the human race bodily, and mystify 
their reasoning powers mentally. To prove 
these allegations, let facts be submitted toa 
candid world :— 

He has introduced a horde of foreign 
emissaries, in the shape of mineral, vegeta- 
ble, and animal! poisons, inimical to our con- 
stitutions, and subversive of the harmony of 
our functions, into our bodies, by which our 
pockets have been plundered, our vitals 
ravaged, our lungs contracted, our livers 
corrupted, our nerves enfeebled, our skins 
obstructed, our blood exhausted, our bones 
rotted, our teeth loosened, and our stomachs 
and bowels destroyed. 

He has originated a swarm of drug-vend- 
ing establishments, and misled the people 
into a way of wasting their substance in the 
purchase of foolish nostrums for all the foolish 
trivial disquietudes of body, instead of teach- 
ing them how to manage their little ailments 
at home by the use of such means as a boun- 
tiful God has everywhere provided. 


He has stunted and paralyzed our infants 
in their cradles, by countenancing and pre- 
scribing an endless variety of baby-killing 
remedies, among which are paregorics, 
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system of medical practice becomes destruc- sirups, oxymels, carminatives, lozenges, 
tive to these ends, or is found to be in con- ‘ confections, electuaries, panadas, lotions, 
flict with these principles, it is the right and ‘ ointments and liniments, impregnated with 
the duty of the people to exchange it for a | mercury, arsenic, antimony, opium, and other 
better. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that ? deleterious ingredients. 
long-established ways of doctoring folks | He has shattered the constitutions of our 
| should not be changed for light and tran- : young men and maidens, by drawing their 
sient causes; and, accordingly, all experi- : blood, blistering their surfaces, und corroding 
| ence hath shown, that mankind are more dis- ‘ their inwards. 
| posed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, He has made our strong men cripples, 
than to protect themselves by abolishing ‘ and our full-grown women bed-ridden, by 
| the habits to which they are accustomed. , repeated salivations. 
He has caused our old people to go down 
| conceits, whims, notions, caprices, vagaries, ; to their graves, full of infirmities, aches and 
mistakes, experiments and blunders, al- : pains. 
though collected, and expatiated into such } He has permitted nearly one half of the 


learned books and incomprehensible theo- children born into the world to die before 


But when a long train of errors, traditions, 
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reaching the age of five years, instead of 
instructing mothers how to rear healthy 
offspring. 

He has governed the world in medical 
matters, until disease has become the gen- 
eral rule and health the exception. 

He has humbugged the people over and 
over again with new remedies for consump- 
tion, which never cure; but which generally 
turn out to be new editions of old humbugs 
—for examples, cod-liver oil and phosphate 
of lime. 

He has arrayed his ministers against the 
physiological and moral reforms of the day, 
by sanctioning in many of them the habitu- 
al use of alcohol and tobacco ; and also by 
administering those abomigations to thou- 
sands of men, women and children, in mul- 
titudinous medicaments, cordials, bitters, 
tinctures, tonics, stimulants, elixirs, snuffs, 
cigarettes, powders, drops and slops, he has 
contributed not a little to create false appe- 
tites in society, perpetuate morbid cravings, 
pander to diseased stomachs, and establish or 
confirm many of our otherwise clean and 
decent citizens, in filthy habits and disgust- 
ing practices. 

He has strenuously, and at all times, op- 
posed all reforms bearing against the su- 
premacy and the exclusiveness of male drug- 
doctors, always speaking contemptuously 
and disparagingly of ‘‘ woman’s rights,” 
“female physicians,” ‘social equality of 
the sexes,” &c., &c. 

He has opposed all reforms in the healing 
art which do not tend to perpetuate his ty- 
rannical and privileged administration of 
drug-poisons. 

He has neglected to instruct the people in 
hygienic means, which are the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public health. 

He has circulated periodicals among the 
people, in which the nature, causes, symp- 
toms and treatment of diseases are treated 
of in a promiscuous jargon of meaningless 
phrases and technicalities, unintelligible 
alike to writers and readers, and utterly 
valueless except to astonish the multitude. 


He has undertaken to kill off the Water- 
Cure system, by mixing it with his drugs; 
and, failing in that, he has tried to damn it 
with faint praise, by representing to every 
inquiring patient, that it is an excellent thing 
in a great many cases in general, but very 
dangerous for his case in particular. 

Finally, he has, when politely requested, 
and provokingly challenged, refused to de- 
fend himself before the people. ° 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to 
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our allopathic brethren. We have assured 
them from time to time of the absurdity of 
their system and its pernicious consequences. 
We have explained to them its errors, and 
have shown them a better way. We have 
practised our system before their eyes, and 
demonstrated it on many of their persons. 
We have conjured them to abandon the ad- 
ministration of remedies which are always 
uncertain, generally dangerous, and fre- 
quently fatal, and to investigate the claims 
of a healing art based on the laws of organ- 
ization, recognizing Nature as the only true 
physician, and dealing only in such remedial 
agencies as she employs in the processes of 
life, growth and development. But they 
have, with a few honorable exceptions, been 
deaf to entreaty and blind to judgment ; we 
must therefore hold them as we hold all 
others whom we regard as the representa- 
tives of a false system—enemies profession- 
ally—as men, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of 
Water-Cure in America, in general prin- 
ciples agreed, appealing to Truth, Nature, 
Reason and Common Sense, do hereby so- 
lemnly publish and declare, that the por- 
tion of the people aforesaid are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent of the 
dogmas of past ages, and the motionless stu- 
pidity of modern conservatism, as embodied 
in that branch of medical science known as 
Allopathy; and that, as reading, writing, 
working, thinking, progressive and improv- 
able individuals, believing devoutly in a bet- 
ter condition and higher destiny for the 
human race than the existing order of things, 
we hereby pledge this periodical, its pub- 
lishers, editors, contributors and friends, 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, to labor for the emancipation of man, 
in all his relations to the world in which 
he dwells, and to the universe of which 
he constitutes a component part. 

Map Docs anp HypRrOPHOBIA.—The *“dog-days ” 
are near us, the mad-dog season is actually present 
with us, and, as usual on the approach of hot weather, 
the newspapers abound in ‘‘ theory and practice,” re- 
specting the nature and proper treatment of Hydro- 
phobia. A writer in the Evening Mirror, says, ‘‘ It 
may be held as a positive and established fact, that, 
unless bitten by other dogs, dogs never go mad.” A 
queer assertion this! How does the writer imagine 
the first mad-dog got mad? Small pox is contagious ; 
but unless some combination of circumstances, inde- 
pendent of contagion, had developed the infectious ele- 
ment, the first case could never have occurred. The 
same writer tells us that canine madness exists in the 
coldest weather as well as during the hottest. This is 
most true; and it indicates,a common source from 
whence it originates. Foul, decayed, or rotting or- 


ganic matters, taken into the stomach as food—princi- 
pally putrifying flesh and offal which the animals can 
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always obtain around our slaughter-houses, and in the 
vicinity of our markets—are, doubtless, among the chief 
producing causes. As to the treatment, we do not 
regard the scores of published specifics in the drug- 
medication line, as worth mentioning. Excision, or 
thorough cauterization with lunar-caustic or aqua fortis, 
if promptly resorted to after the bite, would, no doubt, 
in most cases, prevent the constitutional spasmodic af- 
fection, called Hydrophobia. But when the disease 
does occur, as drug-remedies have thus far always 
failed, we are justified in reposing more faith in the 
prolonged half-bath, the wet sheet pack, so managed as 


; to induce moderate perspiration, persevering and vig- 
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orous wet shect rubbings, with the free use of ice taken 
internally, and frequent cold waterencmas. This plan 
has cured, and might cure again. 


Map MeN AND THE Marne LaAw—We do not observe 
that a single Medical Journal in the United States 
save this, has uttered a paragraph in favor of the Maine 
Law and against the infamous rum trade. Why is this? 
Have they no interest in this matter? Are we the only 
doctors in the world whose business it is to advocate 
the prevention of diseases, vices, and crimes ? Is it our 
business alone to teach the people how to do without 
us, to acquire and maintain sound minds in sound 
bodies, while their duty is circumscribed to the mere 
business of dosing for the fees? So be it then. But 
perhaps our learned and distinguixhed contemporaries 
of other journals and other schools, regard the fashion 
of rum-drinking, and the legal protection or out-lawry 
of the rum trade, as a moral question, with which 
Medical Journals should not meddle. Perhaps, too, the 
influence of the fashionables—whose patronage is not 
to be despised if their principles are—who make up the 
gay seasons at Newport and Saratoga, bears hard upon 
the freedom of speech in certain quarters. And, per- 
haps, again, as witha certain class of newpapers which, 
whenever the subject of legislating against the trafic in 
intoxicating beverages comes up, prate fiercely against 
legislative interference with what men shall cut uud 
drink, they regard that discretion which watches for 
the popular side of a moral question, as the better part 
of valor. 

Within the last month, we have read the horrid de- 
tails of more than a score of murders committed under 
the influence of alcohol; and the statistics of mortality in 
our cites show many scores of “accidental,” or “ provi- 
dential ” deaths from the same cause. Now, many of 
our Allopathic Medical Journals claim tu be * Journals 
of Health ;”° and they profess to have a special commis- 
sion for the ‘‘ exposure of quackery.’ Isn't there some 
quackery in the rum business? Is not getting drunk 
and murdering wives and husbands particularly un- 
healthful? If spirituous beverages inflame the coats of 
the stomach, disease the nerves, and so induce delirium 
tremens—a state of bodily disturbance and mental hal- 
lucination in which crimes, outrages, and murders 
are daily committed—is there not something sufti- 
ciently morbid, sufficiently pathological, for them as 
well as for us to declaim against ? 


KINESIPATHY AGAIN.—Various methods of exercis- 
ing weak and relaxed, or rigid and contracted muscles, 
and of exciting the nervous distribution, by appropri- 
ate manifestations, which were started in Sweden 
some forty years ago or more, have received this title. 
To our mind, the term exercise, as a hygienic or thera- 
putic agent, means precisely the same as is intended 
by “ Kinesipathy ;”’ and as exercise, in all its adapta- 
tions to the prevention and cure of disease, is one of the 
universally recognized Hydropatic appliances, we do 
not see the advantage of elevating this ‘‘ one-idea”’ to 
the rank of a system. A certain Water-Cure is denomi- 
nated Hydropathic and Kinesipathic—tater and exer- 
cise, as we would translate it medically. Why not as 
well append a pathic to each hygienic agent of our 
Materia Medica, and thus multiply and mystify our heal- 


ing art, to the entire satisfaction of all the lovers of the { shake the firmness of your purpose. 
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marvellously big words, thus: bathing, or Hydropathy; 
air, or atmopathy ; food,or dietpathy; drink, or bever- 
agepathy ; exercise, or kinesipathy ; temperature, or 
thermopathy ; sleep, or slumberpathy ; clothing, or 
dressopathy ; governance of the passions, or mental- 
pathy ,&e., &e. 

TREATMENT OF ConstMPTion.—On this theme the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, after having for 
years teemed with articles puffatory of the great virtues 
of cod-liver oil, and which still advertises the “genuine” 
article, as being, according to the experience of Dr. Wil- 
liams in 400 cases, ‘‘ more beneficial in the treatment 
of pulmonary consumption, than any other agent, 
medicinal, dietetic, or regimenal, that has yet been em- 
ployed,” thus * owns up ” in the matter ; 

“ With all the alleged remedies and proposed pal- 
liatives, this discase still deties the skill of the pro- 
fession. Irregulars are managing a profitable busi- 
ness, siinply because sufferers by consumption have no 
contidence in any order of educated physicians, wheth- 
er of the old school or new. No one 1s blameable for 
this state of things, and yet it is excessively mortify- 
ing that accomplished, learned practitioners, cannot 
compete with ignoramuses who never read a book in 
their lives. We are told that the reason why such ad- 
venturers are employed by those who ought to set a 
better example, and show some respect for a well- 
taught, laborious, conscientious medical adviser, is 
that the profession has not made a single advance in 
the treatment of pulmonary consumption since the 
days of Galen, and therefore it is justifiable to call 
upon those who are trying to improve upon the little 
they do know. 

‘Thus quacks are supposed to be advancing, while 
we stand still, in the dignity of insulted majesty, feeling 
that our rights have been invaded by knaves. This 
impression 1s extensively radiating; and if we cannot 
make any judicious movements in this particular line 
of medication, our services will ultimately be wholly 
dispensed with, and a further mortitication may be ex- 
pected. Persuading patients to go south to die, or 
urging them tv remain at home in the midst of their 
friends, effects no cures. Why would it not be advisa- 
ble to give them an opportmity to try the influence of 
un extreme northern location? Our medical friends 
have not experimented in that direction, and conse- 
quently the ficld is open for a beginning. Without 
assigmng reasons for suggesting this plan, t! ere are 
strong ones for believing that beneticial results might 
be calculated upon by adopting this new course. If 
any of our correspondeuts have made explorations, and 
ascertained what might be expected, good or bad, from 
placing aes Gan at the north of Quebec, at an 
early period of the disease, it would be extremely grati- 
fying to hear from them.” 

If this isn’t a flat acknowledgment that Allopathy 
knows nothing, “ yea, less than nothing,” respecting 
the prevention or cure of this disease, we knew not 
what would be. We would rather be in the hands of 
the veriest quack that ever practiced medicine without 
a diploma, provided he knew a little, and was trying 
to improve on that little, than at the mercy of one who 
stood still in the ‘ dighity of insulted majesty.” (Oh!) 
and knew nothing. 


ANOTHER TRAVELER ON VEGETARIANISM.—In the 
June number we noticed and commented on the re- 
marks of Bayard Taylor respecting the diet of the 
Egyptians. That travelers disagree sometimes as 
well as doctors, because they do not stand in the same 
shoes, nor look out of the same eyes, is shown by the 
following testimony, which direotly contradicts that of 
Bayard Taylor. This traveler, also a correspondent 
of the Tribune, writes from Cesarea, under date of 
Feb. 25, 1852. 

“ At Toherkess we heard dreadful accounts of the 
road which we intended to follow; and here is the 
place to remark that Turks in general are syai ready 
to frighten you out of any traveling scheme. There is 
snow, ice, mud; or there is heat, burning sun and 
southern winds; there are robbers, want of accommo- 
dations, want of hospitality, and you are threatened 
with the bitterest calamities, so that you are inclined 
to consider them as the most cowardly, idle, good-for- 
nothing set of people to be met in the world. But 
when you have conquered all these objections, and ex- 

ressed your steady determination to proceed, no more 
1s said upon the subject, and every help is afforded to 
you. The moment of departure, however, is yaa ed 

The whole p 


comes forth to contemplate the great event of your 
starting for the land of unknown dangers. The guards, 
or Zappeties, who accompany you, set out 
powerfully armed, and almost buried under coats an 

lisses, as if they were going to Siberia. The dogs 

owl as you pass, the children scream, the women kiss 
their fingers to you, and the men commend you to God 
for protection. All this makes a weakening impression 
upon your mind, and you feel you are doing something 
that none of those remaining behind you would dare 
to undertake. But once out of the place and in the 
desert, far from the reach of men, your Turkish at- 
tendants become models of patience and fortitude. 
Nothing tires, nor oppresses, nor discourages them. 
Does the rain or snow threaten to suffocate or drown 
you; do you ask anxiously about a shelter; there is 
none for some hours, they coolly answer, but these 
hours will soon be d. Does your horse slip, and 
tumble, and fall; he will get up again, they say. And 
if he should not get up? Well, somebody must walk a 
little, that’s all. They are insensible to geiw, suf- 
fering, cold, heat, hunger, and desire of sleep. Never 
undressing, never lying down but upon the bare 
ground, with their cloak for covering; never eating 
anything but coarsest bread and boiled barley (when 
such a dainty is to be found); never drinking ee a 
but the cool water of the spring, they are as compose 
and satisfied as when you first saw them at their own 
firesides.’’ 


WATER-CURE FOR Kinos.—The King of Siam is not 
the only potentate who has had cause to bless the 
Water-cure. The following acknowledgment from his 
Majesty will have an additional interest with our read- 
ers, when we inform them that we are assured by a 
missionary agent in this city that the King’s ‘‘ dear 
lady” was cured hydropathically : 


“ RoyaL HALL, GRanD PALACE, Feb. 7, 1852. 

“ My Dear Sirrs—My mind is indeed full of much 
gratitude to you for your trouble, and some expense of 
medicine, and most valuable favor to my dear ey fE 
the mother of a little infant daughter—by saving her 
from approaching death. I cannot hesitate longer, 
after perceiving she was undoubtedly saved. I beg, 
therefore, your kind acceptation of the accompanying 

resent for Dr. D. B. Bradley, who was the curer of 

er, and for Dr. House, who had some trouble in his 
asistance, for being your grateful reward. I trust 
previously in the manner of curing in the obstetrics of 
America and Europe, but I am sorry to say that I could 
not let the same lady believe before ber approaching 
death (i.e. until she saw death approaching), because 
kindred were mauy more, who had her according to 
their custom. Your present curing, however, was just 
now wonderful in the palace. I beg to remain your 
faithful well-wisher, J. P. PRAMENDR MONGENT, 

The King of Siam. 

To Messrs. D. B. Bradley, M.D. and S. R. House, M.D.” 


PRODUCTION OF NEW VEGETABLE Foops.—M. Lecoq, 
Director of the Botanical Garden at Clermont, France, 
has arrived at some very interesting and important 
results, by a series of experiments, in relation to the 
improvement of vegetable foods, and the production of 
new kinds. A report says: 


“While M. Naudin hopes to produce a thornless 
thistle for the better nourishment of four-footed beasts, 
M. eog places a thistle upon his own table, and eats 
it himself, thorns and all. He entitles his letter read 
to the Academy, ‘‘ Two hundred, five hundred, or even 
a thousand new vegetables, ad libitum.” He had no- 
ticed the instinct of the ass invariably directing him 
to the thistle bed, and confident that that serrated 
plant ssed some precious qualities that are not 
generally acknowledged, took a few specimens of the 
tribe under his care, cultivated them carefully, and 
finally turned out ‘‘a | vegetable with thorns of 
the most inoffensive and flexible sort.” Continuin 
his experiments, he finally tamed every individu 
member of the fierce family of thistles. The Hercules 
thistles, the Cirsium-Eriophorum, the Heracleum- 
Spondylum, and other redoubtable individuals. En- 
couraged by his success, he undertook the mollification 
of several tyrants of the vegetable kingdom, more fero- 
cious still, if possible, and encountered no serious re- 
sistance. In all this, M. Le claims no discovery, 
and conceals no secret. His only mode of transforma- 
tion is to expose to the sun plants that grow in ob- 
scurity, and conceal from the solar influence plants 
that flourish in the open air, and thus entirely alter 
their nature. He simply employs upon vegetable pro- 
ductions, hitherto misunderstood and neglected, the 
most common processes of the gardener’s art. The 
acrid, aromatic properties of cress, parsicy, chevoil, 
&c., are retained, by allowing them to grow in the 
sum; the acridity of celery, on the contrary, is made t 


efore, ‘ 
d 
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disappear, by burying it in the sand; the crudity of 
certain sorts of lettuce is removed by binding the 
leaves tightly together, and excluding the light and 
the air. The entire nature of the pani is thus trans- 
formed, and it is by means as ne e as these that M. 
Lecoq has made the thistle eatable, and holds out to 
us the hope of soon eating dock and pigweed with as 
much relish as asparagus and n peas. He asserts, 
that by means of overturned flower-plots, he can ren- 
der alimentary all the cruciferous, all the umbelliferous 
and all the syrantherous species; and that certain of 
the most despised and degraded among them will yet 
claim the place of honor at the festive board.”’ 


Votume Focrrrenra.— Another volume of this 
periodical commences with the present number. 
Friends and readers, do you know of any journal in 
the “wide, wide world,” better calculated to make 
the people “ healthy, wealthy and wise?” If s0, name 


it to us, and we will work for it, with it, and through | 


it, with all our strength. If not, help us to give this a 
world-wide circulation, that it may the sooner consum- 


mate its work of reforming the unphysiological vices : 


of society, and revolutionizing a false medical system. 
We know we are right. All we specially ask is an 
oportunity to prove it as ample as are the needs of suf- 
fering humanity. The principles of our system have 
been demonstrated ten thousand times over; but it yet 
remains to bring them to the final test of universal ex- 
perience. This, of course, implies universal education ; 
and universal education pre-supposes that all must | 
read and think, “from the least unto the greatest ;” . 
and understanding implies the presentation of facts, 
evidences, reasonings; and these demand a medium of ; 
communication with the general mind; and thus the . 
WaTER-CurRE JOURNAL becomes a necessity of the age : 
in which we live. The world cannot do without it. . 
It must be scattered broad-cast over the land. Yes, ; 


jts list of subecribers, as we do to render its matter 
worthy of their subscription, the great work it has un- : 
dertaken shall be accomplished ; and the present gen- : 
eration shall not all pass away, until a knowledge of ` 
the science of living healthfully shall fill a goodly por- 
tion of this fair land. 


¢ 
$ 
kind patron, if you will labor as diligently to extend ! 
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plicit confidence, when, had they known the fatal con- 
sequences, they would have shuddered at the thought. 
Mothers! rejoice! the good time is coming, even at 
the door, when we shall not be obliged to stand, help- 
less, by the side of our agonized children, and see their 
tender frames convulsed with the power of drugs 
added to that of disease. We all have the life-giving 
panacea within our reach, we can all acquire the skill 
to use it without consulting the legion of M. D’s. who 
would fain have us believe that water will kill our pre- 
cious babes ; but never fear, give them water, both in- 
ternally and externally, let every mother do this, and 
the doctors visits will need be “ few and far between.” 
All Hall! to the founder of Water-Cure, his fame shall 
five in the hearts of thousands of our Water Invigor- 
ated race, long after the memory of drug-medication 
shall have been numbered among the things that were. 
We have as yet no Water-Cure Establishment that I 
know of in Wisconsin ; but we have plenty of water, 
and plenty of heads and hands, that with a little in- 
struction will be able to use it to good advantage 
themselves ; there is quite an interest manifested on the 
subject, and I anticipate the day when we shall be 
cleansed from the pollution of the drug-shop. I am 
aware that I cannot write anything very entertaining 
upon the subject, perhaps not enough to justify the 
tax upon your time to read it ; however, as I was going 
to write you a letter, I thought I would venture to 
take the liberty to express my feeling, although in a 
feeble manner, for I can feel thankful for the glorious 
prospect ahead, also for the praiseworthy endeavors of 
those who are striving to promote the welfare of their 
fellowmen. I repeat again, I can feel my thanks, if I 
cannot express them ; I can bid you God speed in your 
glorious and ennobling work of blessing the human 
race, both physically and intellectually. May you live 
long to cheer the world with your presence, and when 
you have fully acted your part on the stage of life, 
make a happy and peaceful exit. May generations 
yet unborn, rise up and call you blessed ; a brighter 
crown than ever monarchs wore shall be thine. 


I had another subject on which to write I when com- 
menced this sheet ; but when I launch out upon the 
WATER, I am so enamored of its charms, that I am 


_ almost unwilling to land. There is another subject, 


OUR MOTHERS ARE THE BEST REFORMERS. | 


¢ 
Alas! how few American mothers intelligently ap- 
preciate and properly feel their responsibilities to their 
own family circles, and to the rising generation. ’ 
Would there were more like Mrs. C. M. B., who writes ° 
from Waukesha County, Wisconsin. £ 
I have received the May No. of the Water-Cure : 
Journal, am much pleased with it, although I was 
some what disappointed in not getting it from the ; 
commencement of the Volume. I had read the last : 
volume which I borrowed from a friend, the first I ever $ 
saw, and would liked all the No’s straight along from { 
that, if I could procure them, as I intend to continue 
a subscriber just as long as I can raise the needful to ¥ 
pay for it; intend to preserve for binding, however, < 
if you cannot supply the back No’s, I must even be 
thankful for what I can get; I have been practicing : 
water-treatment in a limited way for two years past, 
and am satisfied‘that I have received special benefit 
from it ; I have been quite an invalid fur 15 years, have 
tried Allopathy and Thomsonism, but have decided 
that Hydropathy is the system for me ; if I had known 
of its blessings years ago, it would have saved me 
much suffering, but I am heartily thankful that water, 
yes, simple water, is at last exerting its mighty sway, 
over the poisonous health-destroying drugs, with 


from the cradle to the grave; it is shocking to think 
how many persons have had their life-fountains poi- 
soned in infancy. Alas! how many mothers have un- 
consciously administered the deleterious drug, because 
ordered by their physician, in whom they placed im- 


$ 
: 
j 
| 
which poor suffering humanity has been drenched 
4 


upon which I have thought deeply and painfully for 
years, i. ©., the excessive use of tobacco which has be- 
come a part and parcel of the daily stimulants of an 
overwhelming majority of the (would be) lords of crea- 
tion. I have had sad experience of the effects of ex- 
cessive tobacco chewing, although I have never read 
any work on the subject, yet I am convinced of its 
baneful effects upon body and mind. When I was mar- 
ried, twenty-four years ago, my husband used tobac- 
co moderately, by the advice of a sagacious M.D. Lit- 
tle did I then dream what slavery it would subject him 
to, but I have learned it. He is now over fifty years of 
age; he has tried to quit using it, and as often com- 
menced again ; I have viewed his case almost a help- 
less one; however, I thought I would give one more trial. 
I read a notice in the Journal, of a book that treats of 
the nature and effects of the poisonous weed. I wish you 
to send me the best work you have on the subject: do 
you think there is any redemption for him, or is his 
case hopeless ? however, I want the book, for I havé 
two sons, and I want to impress upon their minds, if 
possible, such a horror of the weed that they will never 
be tempted to put a morsel in their mouths, for it is a 
great fashion here for boys, small boys, to use it; and 
I am fearful they may be influenced by their example; 
I want the book also, for the purpose of trying 
to reform some of my acquaintances. Here are num- 
bers of young men, intelligent, enterprising young men, 
just entering upon the stage of action, with their 
mouths and pockets filled with the nauseous weed ; it 
pains my soul to take a prospective view of the slavery 
they are bringing upon themselves, for it is a habit 
which invariably grows with their growth and 
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strengthens with their strength, thercfore I am very 


AN 


) 
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anxious to try and persuade them to abandon the dis- 
gusting practice before they cases to become irretriev- 
able. It is my earnest desire to try and do some small 


good at least ; that the world may at Icast possess one | 
person reclaimed from the bondage of tobacco by my . 


influence; then I should feel as though I had not al- 
together lived in vain. 

Again I must beg your indulgence for the length of 
this scrawl, with an humble request that if you are in 


the habit of doing such things, that you would be kind | 
enough to send me an extra copy of the Journal to cir. > 


culate and try to obtain subscribers, for I am very anx- 
ious that every family should bave # copy. 1 would 


circulate mine, but for the reason l wish to preserve l 


them for binding. 


STINGOFTHE WASP, 


AND ITS CURE. 
I take your excellent Journal, and of course all 
my family onjoy good health. Therefore, I have no 
very wonderful cures to relate. We use water for 


everything, as soon as there is any indication of in- | 
disposition, so sickness is prevented. Our little oncs, © 


(the youngest a year old,) are daily soused in good 
cold water, all over, when they rise. They are strong 
and healthy, all day they play in the open air ; when 
one takes a little cold rnd gets a cough, we put the 
wet compress on its chest at night. They never cough 
after that is applied. 

Summer is approaching, and it occurred to me that 
tho fullewing mode of curing the sting of the wasp, 
might be useful to those who live in the country. My 


garret was infested with a swarm of them, and as - 
warm weather approached, they began to recover 


from their dormant state, and came down stairs, visit- 
ing every room in the house, stinging every body at 
all times, and making themselves extremely obnoxious. 
As a remedy for their bites, wo first tried a plaster of 
mud, placed on the wounded part. This had a pretty 
good effect ; then we tried bathing the partin salt and 
water. This also was pretty good. But both methods 


were too inconvenient, because we had so many bites — 


to doctor. So we tried cold water, which beat both 
the other plans. When any of us were stung, if on the 
finger, we plunged the whole hand right into good 
cold water ; if on the foot, the whole foot into water, 
&e. The remedy acted like magic, preventing the 
swelling and quickly abstracting the pain. 
Yours in the bonds of good, 
Hearty HEALTH, 
| C. W. 
Greensburgh, Westchester Co., N. Y., 1852. 


PURIFYING THE AIR. 


There is one method of purifying the air which is 


accessible to all persons in all places. ln sleeping and . 


other apartments, were thorough ventilation is impos- 
sible, the air may be rapidly changed and materially 
freshencd by opening all the doors and windows, and 
then swinging one door violently forward and back- 
ward. It is a good, indeed a necessary practice in 
the cases of invalids who occupy close and secluded 
rooms, and who are unable to walk out. 
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CaTCHING CoLtp.—The general misapprehension in ' 


regard to the theory of ‘‘ catching cold,” frequently 


produces the very evil that is most feared. Morocolds : 
aro taken in overheated than in too cold places, and - 
’ the contrary, we do hear it said, 


men,” who sleep all winter long in shanties through ; number of children under the old methods, suffering at 


which the snow-fiakos pass freely, are seldom trou bled 


still more aro owing to vitiated air. ‘‘ Backwoods 


Jorn Suew, M. D., 1 vol., 12 mo., 432 pages. 


with what are called “colds and coughs.’ Too close 
confinement to hot air in ill-ventilated rooms renders 
the body preternaturally susceptible to atmospheric 
changes. Infants and young children are generally 
badly managed in this respect in this country. They 
are often made sickly, puny, peevish, and effeminate, 
by keeping the doors and windows too close, and the 
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sufferer too much in doors, as though the breath of | 


heaven was unfriendly to human life.—Hydrcpathic 
Encyclopedia. 


Reviews. 


of Water-Cure, we find child-birth—bard as it neces- 
sarily is—a much more easy thing to bear.’ I repeat, 
the uniformity of the testeniny in favor of water treat- 
ment among those who have in their own persons 
tested it, is remarkable aud without parallel in tbe 
healing art.” 


All the above, and many other questions, are duly 
answered in the work. e 

We are confident that the very minute and careful 
directions given for the treatment of every disease 


-= common to woman in all periods of life, cannot fail to 


render this work a most useful and acceptable FAMILY 
GUIDE. As such, we subinit it to those who would 


_ lessen human suffering, preserve and prolong human 


MIDWIFERY AND THE Diseases OF WoMEN.—A 7 
descriptive and practical work ; illustrated with numer- _ 


ous cases of treatment on Ilydropathic Principles. 


$1.00. Postage, by mail, 25 cents. New York: 
FowrLers AND WELLS, Publishers. 


It will at once be conceded, that a more important 


By 
Price ` 


_ ties and Hydropathic Cookery; V. 


subject than this could not engage the mind of a — 


Medical writer ; a subject which lies at the very foun- 
dation of human life, and of human health. 


paring the present volume—and although he has 
written much else for the press besides, the present 
work has occupied more of his time than any other 
which he has yet given to the public. 

We shall not, at present, attempt an elaborate 


life. 


Tue New ILuistratep Ilypropatuic EncycLo- 
PEeDIA.—A system of Hydrvpathy and Hygiene, 2 
vols., in 8 parts: I. Outlines of Anatomy, illustrated ; 
II. Physiology of the Human Body; III. Hygienic 
Agencies, and the Preservation of Health ; IV. Diete- 
Theory and 
Practice of Water Treatment ; VI. Special Pathology 
and Ilydro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, 


- Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of all known Dis- 
For several years—in the midst of an extensive ` 


practice—the author has been diligently engaged pre- | 


review of the work ; but simply state, in general terms, 
the subjects to which it isdevoted ; leaving the reader . 


to judge whether or uot wo are correct in regard to 
our estimate of its importance. 


earliest records to the present time, with appropriate 


comments, we have the superiority of Water treat- 
ment in menstruation and its disorders, chlorosis, 


&c., &c. ; covering the whole subject. 


~ think 


f . aoe | Puprisuers. } 
Besides a complete history of Midwifery, from the - 


£ 


While we deprecate the false modesty of fashionable : 


publish in a popular serial such matters as are — 


contained in this volume. 


It, therefore, becomes necessary to present the sub- | 
ject in a book, or withhold it from the public alto- . 


- gether, which latter course our sense of duty would not 
` permit. 


We make a brief extract from the PREFACE : 


eases ; VII. Application to Surgical Diseases; VIII. 
Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the 
Nursery. Designed as a guide to Families and 


` Students, and a text book for Physicians. By R. T. 


Traut, M. D. With numerous engraved illustrations ; 
price $2.50. Fow Lers ano WELLS, Publishers, New 
York. 

[The following appreciative review is copied from 
the New York Weekly Universe, of recent date. We 
it will meet the views of our readers.— 


We have been thus particular in transcribing to our 
columns the contents of the title-page of this important 
work. The advocates of the water-cure are rapidly 


leucorrhea, fluor albus, prolapsus uteri, hysteria, spinal increasing, and its doctrines cannot, at this day, be 


diseases, and other weaknesses of females; in preg- . treated with that superciliousness common to the 


nancy and its diseases, abortion, uterine hemorrhage, l lovers of the old and the selfish. The world is becom- 


and the general management of child-birth, nursing, ; ing too wise ; or, rather, the people are too far advano- 


‘ ed, to readily acquiesce in, or be psy cho-sympathetic 


to, the inert and retrogessive. While we candidly 


prudes, of eithor scx, we do not deem it proper to admit, that there is more or less truth in everything, be 


it of ancient or modern date, yet our predilections lead 
us to look with favor on that which has not received 
the sanction of age. We have found that the old is 
barren and unprogressed. It looks, for its triumphs, to 
the past—it secks in the shadow for its existence, and 
gropes on the highway, blinded by the light, for its 


= caverned retreat. The young is all life—all activity— 


“1. What methods of treatment shall we adopt to ` 


and perils of child-birth ? 


| enable us tho better to pass through the period of 
. prognani i 
2. What methods to aid in mitigating the pains . 


, RR oe ` buoyant, fruitful, looks forward to that which is to 
_ Concerning matters pertaining to midwifery, ' 

friends of Water-Cure sometimes ask questions like ` 
_ the following: 


come. and lonths the dark and damp chambers from 


- which it has just emerged. The youth is lusty, gener- 


ous, vigorous— willing to admit of the new, and 
receive from surrounding nature lessons of sublimity 
andharmony. The old is decrepid, unhappy, stultified, 


` blear-eyed, and rejects everything not in accordance 


‘¢ 3. Shall we employ a physician on such occasions ? ; 
“i. If s0, shall it be a male or female practitioner? » 


‘* As regards the first and second of these queries 


collectively, I remark, that in 1843 I commenced the . 7 
‘ us as entirely condemning knowledge because it does 


practice of midwifery according to the bydropathic 
plan. and have from time to time since that period 


child-birth, and have put forth, also, a small work which 


has had a wide circulation, and been the means of ` 


. doing some good. There is, doubtless, no branch or ; 
Geyer eu of the medical art in mia a judicious : 
regulation of water, air, exercise and diet, are more ; ‘ 
sane beneficial than in that now under considera- ` By it we ate told tbat the greater proportion: ofthe 


would speak earnestly on this point, and as to ` 


tion. 
the truthfulness of what | affirm, I may confidently 
refer to the experience of those who have a knowledge 
of the subject—to those who have themselves experienced 
rt etd of hydropathy. We do not hear persons say, 
< We have resorted to the water-treatment in child- 
birth and have found it to be an injury to us ;’ but on 

‘We had borne a 


each time more than mortal tongue can describe ; but 
now, since we have become informed on the subject 


l 


AN EN PRT EN E N D 


with the past—not recognized by the dead. The 
“ Bright Future” is the motto of tho first ; the “ Dark 
Past” the watchword of the last. Do not understand 


` not entirely approve of the present, nor believethat we 


published articles on the subject of, pregnancy and : entirely approve of the present, to the exclusion of the 


past. The past is sanctified—the present is good—but 
the future is glorious. 
The Philosophy of Hydropathy is simple and direct. 


entire bulk of the body is water ; the water composes 
more than three-fourths of the entire mass of 
blood; more than seven-eighths of the substance of 
the brain, and more than nine-tenthe of the various 
colorless fluids and secretions : that water is the only 
vehicle by which nutriment matters are conveyed to 
the blood, and through the blood to all parts of the 
system for its growth and replenishment ; that water 
is tho only medium through which water or effete 
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particles, or extraneous ingredients, are conveyed from 
all parts of the system to the excretory organs to be 
expelled ; that water is the only solvent, diluent, and 
detergent in existence, for animal and vegetable ali- 
mentary and excrementitious matters ; that water is 
the only material capable of circulating in all the 
tissues of the body, and penetrating their finest vessels, 
without vital irritation or mechanical injury ; and 
finally, that the only morbid effects from water result 
from improper temperature and over-distension of the 
hollow viscera, or circulating vessels, from excess of 
quantity—effects never necessarily unavoidable.— 
Hydropathy tells us that disease is not, as in the old 
school, considered a positive entity, but a negative 
quality. Diseases are produced by bad air, improper 
light, impure food and drink, excessive or defective 
alimentation, indolence or its opposite over-exertion, 
and unregulated passions. 

The proximate causes against which all remedial 
efforts must be directed are, in general terms, impure 
blood, unhealthy secretions, obstructions in the minute 
blood-vessela, excessive action in some minute parts or 
organs, with deficient action in others, unequal tem- 
perature—or a loss of balance in the circulation and 
action of the various parts of the vital machinery, pro- 


ducing great discord in some portion of it, and more ` 


or leas disorder in all. To cure, we must wash away 
impurities, supply healthful nutriment, regulate the 
temperature, eto. ; nothing, therefore, it is concluded, 
bat water, air, light, food, temperature, can answer 
these indications. It is further considered, that ‘‘ to 
say medicinal drugs can answer these indications, is 
sheer nonsense.” We wish we could enter at length 
into the discussion of these volumes. They are too 
important to be passed over lightly, and we heartily 
recommend them to the consideration of every family. 
Nearly one thousand pages are devoted, in this book, 
to the consideration of Hydropathy ; and yet they are 
placed before the public at an almost nominal price.— 


: and co-workers say we must print ONE HUNDRED 


THOUSAND!!! So be it. We will famish Jour- 
nals. Our friends who have faith in the efficacy of 
our principles, will farnish subscribers. As a matter 


+ of economy, every family wherein doctors or drugs are 
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We shall, however, endeavor, from time to time, to ` 


entertain our readers with copious and interesting 
extracts from the Encyclopædia; but we hadrather bo 
, assured that it was brought and perused by those who 
read our columns. With the summing up of our 
efficacy of water, as laid down in the Encyclopadia, 
the present notice must suffice. 


‘* Water,” we are told, “ according to the mode of ` 


application, can intensify or moderate any function; it 
can energize or abate any given action; itcan be made 


to increase or diminish temperature, locally or gene- | 
rally, to any extent desired; hence though not a univer- : 


sal cure—for diseases are not universally curable—it 
is a remedy universally applicable.” 

Water is put forward in the Hydropathic system as 
in all cases of the great panacea, although considered 
as but one of several remedial agencies, (air, light, 


clothing, diet, exercise ; the others,) whose influence . 


eRe eee 


is equally to be regarded in preserving health or in ` 
curing diseases.—[Exztract from the N. Y. Weekly : 


Universe. 


Miscellany, 
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A New Votume—* Time Fvres.’’—It was but a ’ 
few years ago, when this, the first Water-Cure Jour- ` 


nal, was brought into the world. 
bubbling living spring.” Sparkling, shining, enli- 
vening, Vigorous and invigorating. But what a Nı- 


It was but a “ little 


employed—would do well to read the Water-Cure 
Journal, and practice the doctrines therein proclaimed. 
Those who have tried it, are satisfied, but many there 
are, unfortunately, who are yet without this choice 
boon—a knowledge of the first principles of life, health, 


` and happiness. 


In a republican government, PUBLIC OPINION be- 
comes OMNIPOTENT, and disregarding old customs, and 
antiquated notions, announces, with acclamation, the 
choice of tho majority—‘‘ Taz PeorLe Rute.” At 
the present stage of human development and human 
knowledge, it is idle for the few to attempt the sup- 
pression of obvious truth, as it is found in Hydro- 
pathy as now brought to light, though always exi:ting 
in nature. This is no new invention but a DISCOVERY. 
And, like the steam-engine, the printing-press, and 
the electric-telegraph, is destined to make itself felt 
throughout the civilized world. Think of it. There 
are now upwards ef one hundred public Water-Cure 
establishments in the United States, while there are 
millions of persons who use the Hydropathic applian- 
ces at home. Why this change of such an immense 
number from the old to the new? The answer is pal- 
pable, yet simple. ‘It is better.” It isan improve- 
ment, and ‘‘the people” have found it out. Hence, 
they come up—not with doubts and fears, but with 
high well-founded HopE—expecting to receive a bene- 
fit, and they are not disappointed, but being healed, 
they arise to new life, and go on their way rejoicing. 

“ Public opinion” is ‘‘ set against” the drug prao- 
tice. Too many voices fromthe tomb, and too many 
walking skeletons tottering towards the sepulchre, at_ 
test the evils of a system, which will be known in fu- 
ture history as the most absurd, wicked, and abso- 
lutely murderous ever invented by experimenting 
man. But let us forget the past. Our mission is on- 
ward. Let us be thankful that we have, at last, 
found the means of mitigating pain, of restoring the 
sick, and of prolonging human life. This is our cho- 
sen pursuit—this is our duty. With gratitude to God 
and good will to man, we seek the co-operation of all 
true friend’s of humanity, to aid us in this glorious 
cause—the magnitude of which finds its counterpart 
only in the greatest work of Him who created all 
things. 

Water CURE IN OreGon.— The following romantic 
and curious narrative will be read with interest. That 
it has truth for its basis we have no doubt. Yet we 
readily admit there may be some exceas of imagination 
in its relation. It is well known that persons in a low 
state of health, even near unto death, being prevailed 
upon by religious considerations to submit to immersion 
even in mid-winter, and that too through holes cut in the 
tce, have, from that moment steadily improved, until 
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reaching perfect health. Again, it is notorious that . 


uninterupted good health. But here is the Rocky 
Mountain narrative : 

‘“ WATER-CURE JOURNAL.—I remember an incident 
that took place, several years since, in the Rocky 
Mountains, which proves to me satisfactorily, that 
the Hydropathy system is far from being a humbug. 


, A party of mountaineers being closely pressed by a 


` 


AGABA it bas become ! and what a tremendous sousing - 
and washing it has given millions of poor drugged, -` 
` ing day and night to elude their pursuers, and reach 


dirty, dying, humans! At first, it had a circulation 
of only a few hundred copies—then a thousand— five 
thousand — ten thousand — TWENTY THOUSAND ! — 
FORTY THOUSAND!! And we now commence the 
present volumo with FIFTY THOUSAND!!! And 
tbat, too, with every prospect of a still greater and 
more rapid increase than ever before. Our friends 


party of Indians, were forced to decamp some eighty : 


or a hundred miles, to a place better fortified and for 


reinforcements. They made all possible haste, travel- : 


the fort ; but being without horses, it appeared, to the 
desponding travelers, as though they would never 
escape. They knew that they were closely pursued ; 
they knew their fate if overtaken. At this critical 
point of time, one of the party sank in the path, and 
declared that he could proceed no farther. In a few 


| fishermen, who are much in and about the water, enjoy ` 


minutes his legs were stiff ; his companions took him 
up, and attempted to carry him to the fort ; but being 
near worn out, and closely pressed, they were obliged 
to leave him. They armed him as well as they could, 
for his defence ; and departed, leaving him to shift for 
himself, by the side of a small creek. With tears in 
his eyes he saw his friends disappear ; he heard the 
savage shouts behind, and summoning all his remaio- 
ing strength, with his eyes bent towards the place of 
safety, he plunged into the stream and crawled to the 
opposite shore ; he crawled for several rods on the 
shore, he heard the savage yell behind, he sprang upon 
his feet and darted with the fleetness of a mountain . 
deer, in pursuit of his companions, and was the first 
one who reached the fort. 

“ Ho has never since been troubled with Rheumatics. 
The mountaineers believe that the creek is enchanted, 
and resort thitber to bathe. 

‘ When the Water-Cure Journal finds its way into 
the Rocky Mountains—[I[t is there]—old trappers may 
then know why it is that they are so healthy. Yours, 
with respect. ‘*‘ One or THE Rocky Mountain Boys. 

‘ ALPO Kasxo.” 


Comina Back Ative—By J. C. Jacxson, M.D.— 
Could the public know of the very large number of 
obstinate diseases, which after being given over by 
Physicians of other schools, are treated at Hydro- 
pathic Establishments with complete success ; the 
increased patronage which such Institutions would 
have, would lead speedily to their enlargement. But 
it takes time to bring about great changes. What 
has already taken place declares how noble a revela- 
tion to the nineteenth century, the Water.Cure 
Philosophy and practice are. How peaceful, yet how 
majestic is its march, clearly demonstrating that 
revelations are always the harbingers of revolutions. 
If it is not always true that revolutions are heralded 
by revelations, it 1s true that revelations produce revo- 
lutions. No great truth arrests a keen eye, and 
prompts a true heart without making a revolution in 
the life of the man who sees and appreciates it. Mako 
one human being the representative of a truth, so that 
it may show iis strength, grace, and beauty, in the 
wear and tear of life, and ultimately the race must 
yield and put itself into harmony with it. In this way 
does the world make progress. It must be saved in 
this way. Nowhere in human history, when one 
takes into consideration the shortness of time it has 
been at work, does the Water-Cure rovolution find its 
parallel in the influence exerted on human weal, 
saving always the introduction of Christianity. If so, 
where is it? The revolution under Luther, that of 
Cromwell, of William and Mary, of the American 
Colonies, how do they compare with it ? Different in 
type, in form, in bearing, in results, they gained their 
ends by blood, by devastation, by the almost entire 
ruin in morals and purity of life, of the generation 
which played a grand part ineach. But this matter of 
teaching men how to cultivate their natures,of instruct- 
ing women how to preserve ther personality, of odu- 
cating children how to take care of themselves, so that 
the Divine in them shall always have the supremacy 
of the Devilish; this bringing into healthful, social 
play, all the powers of the aggregate manhood; is 
there any thing like it on record? ForWater-Cwe 
fulfills but one and by far the lesser part of its mission 
when it cures the sick Were it to stop there it would 
be worthy of all honor. But it does not stop there. 
It teaches how to live as well as how not to die. Its 
positive character embodies more than half of its 
strength. It is not in an extended degree that 1 now 
propose to viow its Hygienic virtue ; it is rather its 
restorative value that 1 would argue for a moment or 
two. 

The doctors may sneer, and the silk-stocking 
aristocracy may attempt its burlesque, nevertheless 
the Water-Cure is ‘MIGHTY TO save.” In every 
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village or huddle within twenty miles of an establish- 
ment are men and women who rise up and call it 
blessed. It is no humbug, nor are ite advocates 
enthusiasts foolishly. Ita practitioners are men of 
science, and would be admited so, were it not that 
people are accustomed to think that nothing is scien- 
tific unless enveloped in mystery. Plain open-handed 
philosophy and practice, which is comprehensible, are 
likely, everywhere, for a while to be suspected. They 
may have the ring of the true metal, but most will 
doubt their genuineness fora season. Yet, like all that 
is true, they come uppermost at last, and are honored 
and esteemed. 

There is a common practice among Doctors and 
lay-unbelievers in the Water treatment, to scare, if 
possible, every man or woman who thinks of trying its 
virtue. They say to such, “ I advise you not to go to 
a Water Cure. Cold Water—they always empha- 
size the word Cold—is not suited to you. It may be 
good in some cases, but it is not adapted to you. If 
you go and try it you will never CoME BACK ALIVE.” 
Suppose it were so, how much worse off would most 
persons be, than as they are ; thousands on thousands 
in the hands of the doctors, never get out of their 
hands alive. They might as well die by water as by 
drugs. But their croakere are birds of ill-omen. Take 
the oldest Hydropath in the United States, and 
of the immense numbers he has had, his loss is not 
one per cent., and this is equally true of all the younger 
members of the Hydropathic school. They do not lose 
one in a hundred of the cases they treat. When with 
this is taken into account, that the larger portion of 
their patients, by far, are afflicted with chronic 
diseases, that they have tried almost every conceivable 
remedy but water, that their antecedents are almost 
always unknown to their Physician, except so far as 
they choose to communicate them, that they often 
come five to eight hundred miles to receive adminis- 
tration ; it marks the Water Cure as immeasurably 
superior to the other modes of treatment. . It is a 
fact so loud spoken in its defense that senseless clamor 
cannot prevail against it. In anotherarticle it will be 
seen that Mrs. Jackson and myself have reported cases 
treated by us, and as we intend to continue the reports 
monthly, the readers will see over what an extent of 
morbid exhibition it has been our lot to expend 
strength. 


WATER CURE AMONG THE GREEN MovunTarns— 
ESTABLISHMENT AT BENNINGTON, VERMONT —By 
JorL Sew, M.D. Messrs. Puscisners :—Here we 
are, then, away from our home in the dusty city, among 
the most grand and picturesque portions of the Green 
Mountain.Kange! And why away from the ‘‘ Great 
Metropolis ;” that noble city where, for these ten 
years almost, we have loved to toil in our humble way, 
in the promulgation of that great, that inestimable 
system, THe WATER-CURE! 

“« Why,” you repeat, ‘are we here at Benning- 
ton?” 

1 answer, first, Bennington is a remarkably healthy, 
picturesque and romantio place. [t is, indeed, so 
proverbially healthy, that if the people would univers- 
ally eschew spirits, tobacco, tea, coffee, and their too 
rich and varied forms of concentrated food, work 
neither too little nor too much, and take daily a suit- 
able bath, I do not see how it would be possible for the 
doctors to live. Ags it is, their lot is hard enough, I 
am sure. Why, the very animals here show the good 
effects of the pure air and water, and the sweet food on 
which they subsist. Ask the horsemen in New York 
or Boston, and they will tell you that the out-westers 
are obliged to sell their horses when they bring them 
to the city, at a low price for dray horses, while the 
Vermonter, with his trim, sleek animals, gets a high 
price; five hundred dollars not unfrequently. They 
say, too, if you place the bone ofa dead western horse 
in a vice, you can easily crush it, while the Vermont 
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horse has an osseous tissue so tough and strong you 
cannot thus break it. Some years ago, when among 
these mountains on a little summer excursion, I asked 
a butcher if he ever found the livers of the animals he 
slaughtered diseased ? He said, never, in a single 
instance. I asked him how long he had followed 
butchering ? He said about fifty years. A short time 
before this, some families from the West had told me 
that they could never eat the liver of slaughtered 
animals there, because they were diseased, and I have 
often since been told of the same fact. Do not the 
people, too, as well asthe animals, in the malarious 
districts, get ulcerated livers? I have no doubt they 
do, and hence agues, and long trains of bilious ail- 
ments with which they become affected. If they 
would but construct good cisterns, and use, for all the 
purposes of cooking and drinking, nothing but pure 
water, it would be much better with the Western peo- 
ple than it is. The air, too, as well as the water, is to 
be taken into account. 


There are here, in this thickly-populated town, 
many strong friends of Water-Cure. Years ago, I 
remember some of the largest clubs of subscribers to 
the WaTER-CURE JOURNAL, were from the different 
Post offices of this town. I remember, too, of having 
been credibly informed of some famous cures that were 
wrought by the readers themselves, before they had 
ever seen a practitioner of the new system. The New 
Englanders, you know, are famous for their ingenuity, 
and are not easily out-done. If people can cure 
incurable diseases with water in New York, they 
said, certainly we ought to do so here, among these 
healtbful mountains, and the thousands of pure springs 
that gush out in such abundance from their surface. 
So they did cure disease, and those who persevered 
intelligently, were a thousand times rewarded for 
what they did. One circumstance I well remember 
that interested me much at the time, and which show- 
ed well the advantages of water-treatment, as a home 
remedy. The father of a family, living some miles 
up the mountain, called upon a neighbor who was a 
subscriber to the WATER-CURE JOURNAL, and who 
had a very good knowledge of the system, and told 
him that his children were coming down with measles, 
that he was so poor he feared the physicians would not 
come if he went for them, and that according to all 
appearances he muat lose his children, some of them 
at least; and parents, you know, however poor they 
may be, and however many children they may possess, 
never have any to spare. So the poor man wept like 
a child, in consequence of the sad prospect before him. 
But the good neighbor, who was himself also far 
enough from being a rioh man, said he would go with 
him and see what could be done. With his own 
hands, night after night, he helped to apply the water 
treatment, and the result was, as we would naturally 
expect, that every child—I do not now remember the 
number—was saved. This, then, was one among the 
many instances which have occurred in this country, 
since the WaTer-CuRE JoURNAL was commenced, 
showing the adaptation of water as a domestic 
remedy. 

We have left the city for the summer season, pur- 
posing to be back among you early in the Fall. So 
far as I can now judge, I have seen no better place 
than this for water treatment. I have seen no place, 
either in this country or the old, where there are so 
many pure copious springs accessible to the patient.— 
We are, too, among as fine and romantic scenery as 
can be imagined, with any amount of shady mountain 
walks, leading directly from our ‘‘ Mansion House.”— 
Bennington is, moreover, easy of access, being only 
about thirty miles from Troy, and the railroad nearly 
completed. Here, then, for the summer, we shall 
endeavor to do some part, however small it may be, 
toward the advancement of Water-Cure. We will 
endeavor, too, from time to time to inform your read- 
ers of what success we meet with. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
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Tur Quincy Warenr-Curg, oF Quincy, ILLINOIS, 
is now under the care of our efficient friend and co- 
worker Dr. E. Porrer. Weare assured that it is 
pleasantly situated, and furnished with an abundance 
of the best water to be found in the state. There can 
be no doubt of its entire success. 


GOSSIP FROM BOSTON. 
BY NOGGS. 

Extracts from the Diary of an Eclectic Physician : 

May the 9th.— Was called to see Mrs. child, 
sick with rheumatic fever ; gave her a lobelia emetic, 
but she would not puke, and then I gave her a dose of 
my butternut physical pills, and they did not do any- 
thing else but puke her. What it all means I don't 
understand. No matter, I puked her at last like Jebu, 
but somehow she don’t seem to get any better, rather 
worse, if anything. 

10th.—Growing worse—pulse going it the worst 
way—real 240 licks, and skin hot enough to burm a 
hole in a woolen blanket: gave her gum guiscum 
and babery bark tea every two hours. 

1lth.—No better ; hotter, if possible, than yester- 
day! Whatcan make her so hot ? 

Gave small doses of lobelia, with half a tea-spoonful 
of red pepper every four hours. One consolation, she 
can’t die while sho is so hot—heat is life, and cold is 
death. 

12th.—Joints begin to swell, and the patient is in- 
tolerably sensitive. She complains horribly of the 
rubbing on of the liniment which I ordered at the 
commencement—says it only makes her worse—un- 
grateful creature—just as if oil of origanum, aqua 
ammonia, and cayenne could make anybody worse. 

13th.— Worse and worse. I begin to doubt about 
rheumatiz being “a cold disease,” at any rate, the 
more I heat her the more she don't get better, but 
then some cases never get better—this must be one of 
’em. 

l4th.—Terrible restless last night. Her mother 
says she hasn't slept a wink for two nights and days. 
She refusos her milk-porridge today ! which I have all 
along made her drink frecly of, in order to support 
nature ! she has declared all along, though, that it oaly 
made her sicker—as she loathed it, and it lay hard io 
her stomach—but children don’t know what's rood for 
’em—so I held her nose and made her swallow a tea- 
cupfull ! 

15th.—Begins to breathe short and cough some, and 
notwithstanding the porridge, grows weak !! 

16th.—Very feeble pulse—150, but very small ; the 
friends became alarmed, although I told ’em it was 
right for her to grow worse, and insisted upon sending 
for Dr. Lientuck, the Cold-Water humbug ; he—ig- 
norant old fool—said the child was dying from unsap- 
pressed inflammation and aggravated irritation. I 
told him that I should have that one complaint 
myself if he kept talking so. He said a few timely 
baths in the onset, and total abstinence from all fvod, 
would have put the fire all out, and nipped the dis 
eased action in the bud, and that all heating medi- 
cines were the worst possible things that could be 
given! Strange doctrine that. And then I asked him 
what he thought about the case, he said he thoaght it 
was rather an objective case, which had not been 
governed properly. I asked him if he meant anything 
personal. He said, ‘‘ Oh, no, of course not.” Lucky for 
him he didn’t. I asked him what the reason was the 
liniments and hot things on the joints didn’t relieve 
her. He said, because the trouble wasn’t in the joints 
to begin with, and then again if it was, the remedies 
were not adapted! I asked him if he meant to insinu- 
ate that I did not know how to doctor rheumatism. 
He said, ‘* Oh, no, certainly not !” Well he didn’t say 
that, for I have got a diploma from Worcester, signed 
by all the professors, who know a thing or two, | 
guess—one of ’em is a minister to boot, and the diplo- 
ma says that I aint nothing else but a first-rate doctor, 
without any minerals in my composition. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


Dr. Lientuek! Lean enough, I should think, to 
keep a patient on nothing three times a day ! and tuck 
*em up in cold water every morning, and then say no- 
thing don’t ail their jints in rheumatis, when every- 
body knows all the trouble they have is in the jinte 
and nowhere else. 

‘* All caused by wrong living,” he says, ‘‘ getting 
the liver and skin out of order!’ ‘‘ Wrong living !”’ 
Pooh, Mrs. B *s children live twice as wrong as 
this child, why did they not have the same complaint, 
] asked him. 

** Because they were altogether differently consti- 
tuted,” was all he could say ! 

“Skin out of order ”—humph. What has the 
akin to do with the jinets? He would not talk so if 
he’d been through a course at Worcester. 

He says there are seven millions of pores in the 
akin! A likely story that. What would a skin be 
good for all full of holes? And when I asked him 
what they were all for, he said they were chiefly for 
the exhalation of morbific matter, the retention of 
which in the system, was the immediate cause of near- 
ly all diseases ! 

I asked him where all the morbific stuff came from. 
He said folks eat it daily! I told him he’d better not 
talk that to my patients, for they eat as good victuals 
as he did any day, and I made him own it too! 


But he is a self-conceited fellow ; there is no use in 
telling him anything. 

When I told him that rheumatizs was always 
brought on by cold, and therefore ought to be treated 
with hot things, he laughed right in my face, and 
asked me why every body who caught cold did not 
have it? He allow’d tho’, that catching cold was the 
exciting cause oftentimes, but insisted upon it, that in 
nearly all, if not quite all, the great cause was in the 
digestive organs! And nowjust because this particu- 
lar case grew better after sho left off taking porridge 
and medicine, and went to using cold water, he goes 
bragging round that my treatmont was all wrong and 
his all right! 

Pretty story, that. ‘Allright!’ Is it to give a 
patient nothing but water to eat 1 

Bad enough to have nothing better to drink, but to 
make ’em eat it, drink and sleep in it too; that’s 
coming it a little too strong. 

As for this patient’s getiing better—hadn’t I been 
giving it medicine for a week ? That’s just the way 
with theze Water-Cure Doctors—somebody else 
will beat the bush, and they’ll come in at the eleventh 
hour and catch the bird. 
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Tue Dress Rerorm.— Twelve yearsago I reviewed, 
and radica!ly remodelled, the forms of clothing for all 
persons, as an important item in a new self-supporting 
system of general and liberal education for both sexes. 
But the extreme difficulty of getting any considerable 
improvements, especially in living and dress, into no- 
tice, favor, and adoption, discouraged me much, and I ? 
have neglected to press the matter on public atten- 
tion, exoept that, about threc years ago, I published 
the outlines of it in a book on education, respecting 
which I have not heard a single remark from any 
quarter. But as thorough reformation in the forms of ? 
female dress, in this age of general improvement, : 

; 


seems to bo coming forward in earnest, I think T will, 
after a long sleep. offer you some short acccunt of my 
notions of dress for both sexes, made so many years ; 
ago, according to the following laws :—Decency, Com- 
fort, Convenience, Economy. 

Under the law of Decency, the first object of cloth- 
ing, the more private and delicate parts should be so 
covered as to prevent all undue sensual excitement, ‘ 
and, as far as possible, any uncomely and unpleasant 
forms of person, or garments, to the eye. 

Under that of Comfort, the great object of clothing, 
the inner garments should be soft and pleasant to the 
skin, and all the garments should be such as to afford 


proper temperature, ventilation and protection to the 
whole body. They should also be so loose and light 
as not to bind, press, or oppress in the least any part 
of the physical system. 


Under the important rule of Convenience, the gar- 
ments should freely allow all possible motions to the 
body in all its parts, in any and all directions, and 
with reference to any objects of business or pleasure. 
They should also be made convenient for opening and 
closing any of their slits and apertures, and for dress- 
ing and undressing. 

Under Economy, are to be considered chiefly, the 
simplicity and ease of cutting and making ; the quali- 
ty and color of the fabric, of course, to be suited to 
the choice of the wearer. 


After the laws of Comfort and Convenience, that of 
Health need not be named. 

The permanent, every-day and business clothing, ex- 
cept for the head, hands and feet, should consist of 
two garments only: Zhe underall, extending loosely 
over the whole surface of the body, from the neck to 
the ancles, and to half the distance between the el- 
bows and the wrists, fastened loosely with hooks and 
eyes at the arm and neck-bands, and down the front of 
the person to the pelvis before, and the end of the 
back-bone behind; whence it assumes forms proper for 
each of the lower limbs, there being a loose hemmed 
aperture or slit, from the said pelvis under to the back- 
bone,—the whole somewhat in shape of a jacket and 
pantaloons, fastened together about the region of the 
hips. A broad stout belt might be fastened at differ- 
ent places to the outside of this garment, passing 
around the body just above the hips, and meeting in 
front under the lower part of the bowels, and fastened, 
either not at all, or tighter, or looser, at pleasure, and 
as occasion may require, with one set of stout hooks 
at one end, and several sets of eyes at the other; or, 
with a buckle. This would be of use for support and 
safety in times when essentially liable to accidental or 
other strainings, and for some other objects besides. 
From this, strong, and strongly-fastened, tongues 
should descend before and behind, to which should be 
connected with hooks and eyes, temporarily, and as 
occasion may require, for infants and others, another 
small garment, to be called the underguard. About 
four inches above the lower ends of the said lower 
forms of this garment, should be permanent gather- 
ings, or pleatings, all around, so loose as to admit of 
their being taken off conveniently over the feet, and 
other just such, between the knee and the calf. 
Under the first of these may be accommodated the 
feetings, the gaiters, or the boots, to be fastened up 
(the place and form of fastening to be out of sight) by 
hooks and eyes, or other means. 


The other garment should also be very loose ;—a 
coat for males and a frock for females. The coat 
should extend from the neck to the wrists, and down 
near towards the knees, with side-openings from a lit- 
tle below the seat, to the lower end. It should be 
made to be worn either side in front; of course the 
collar must be in two equal pieces, with equal slits be- 
low its jointa, before and behind, just sufficient to 
allow the head conveniently to pass and repass. The 
belts also (soon to be named), must be conformed to 
this design. ‘There should be broad, but loose, sewed 
gatherings, with broad, loose belts, properly fastened 
to the garment, around just below the arms, and also 
just above the hips; also without belts, between the 
shoulders and the elbows; also, at the wristbands, 
tapering towards the elbows, and prepared to be turn- 
ed up out of the way. 


The frock should be made in similar manner, ex- 
cept it should extend about two-thirds of the distance 
from the knees towards the ancles, without side-open- 
ings, and prepared with one set of stout eyes fastened 
to the lower side of the lower belt of this garment, 
and with at least two sets of hooks, one at the bottom 
to raise it at pleasure one half of the distance to said 


belt, and another set at the bottom of the doubling, to 
raise it, if desirable, half of the remaining distance, for 
walking, running, jumping, or any gymnastics or busi- 
ness, to be afterwards kept up, or let down a part or all 
the distance, as may please the wearer. Let all these 
garments be thin and cool for summer, and thicker and 
warmer (perhaps of knit stuff) for winter, receiving 
slits to accommodate all necessary pockets, and other 
uses, in the most safe and convenient places, -and 
closed according to fancy. Let the better suits be 
made in the same forms, but of superior quality ;—all 
to be improved as nature and reason shall dictate. 

When necessary, for cold or storms, let there be a 
loose overall cloak, simply made of proper stuff, with 
apertures or sleeves for the arms to extend to the 
knees, open in front, and to be fastened just below the 
collar with hooks and eyes, and some gatherings and 
belts below for convenience. This should always 
be put off, without fail, when not necessary to be 
worn. 

Let as little head-dress be worn as will comport 
with the common ideas of decency, and, of whatever 
shape, let it be light and porous. 

Let the feet be kept dry, have plenty of room, and 
be weil ventilated. The best dress I know of for 
these, is as follows :—The soles should be of light, pli- 
ant, tough leather, with no increase of thickness at 
the heels,—being connected with strips of upper-leather 
of three inches wide at the ends, gradually diminish- 
ing towards the middle, where they should be one inch 
and a half wide, all connected with stout porous cloth, 
perhaps knit stuff, to extend as far up as requisite, and 
answering for feetings as well as shoes. This is the 
best I can think of except for wetness, which requires 
some water-proof material, however injurious in other 
respects. 

The reasons for all the above, I conclude, will be 
obvious to you and others interested in the subject ; 
which prevents the necessity of any farther writing, 
till I hear objections, and requests for farther explana- 
tions and arguments. 

I think J will not give my Radically New-modelled 
Sytem of Lodging, till I know how thie is received. 

EzexiaL Ricn, 
A Minister of the Gospel. 

Derr River, Connecticut. 

Water-Curz Movements.—It will be seen by ad- 
vertisement that a splendid Water-Cure establishment 
has recently been erected and opened in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The Daily Times of that city, says :— 

The Cure is under the management of D. A. Pease, 
M.D., and Mrs. Pease, M.D. She is a lady of un- 
common energy and purpose of character; she has 
triumphed in her medical career, overcome the obsta- 
cles to female advancement in the study of medicine, 
has passed through the thorough training of a medical 
college, and received the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
She has for some time past in this city, devoted her 
time to the cure and mitigation of those ailments pe- 
culiar to her sex with great success. They are both 
happily qualified to conduct such an establishment, 
medically, socially, morally and hygenically. The 
art of pleasing and the art of medicine they successful- 


ly blend, thus rendering the cure doubly attractive, 
and a hundred times more useful. 


THE SprInGFIELD establishment is now managed 
by Dr. H. D. Sueparp, formerly of New York. 


Dr. O. H. WELLINGTON succeeds Dr. Suew in the 
management of his establishment, Twelfth-street, 
New York, and Dr. S. goes to Bennington, Vt. 


Drs. WHITTAKER and SHORT are pleasantly situ- 
ated, and presido over the Castile Water-Cure in 
Wyoming co., N. Y. 

De. Beportna has an establishment at Saratoga 
Springs, and Dr. Georer Feo conducts the only 
one at Troy. Dr. Gieason’s New House in Elmira, 
N. Y., has been opened. Dr. CaLxins is attending to 
patients in New London, Ct.; and, for the others, 
we may say, they are all profitably employed so far 


as our knowledge extends. 


InternaL Bieenines.—Lleeding sometimes occurs 
profusely from the nose, mouth, throat, lungs, 
stomach, ete. Put the patient in bed with the head 
slightly raised, keep the room cool, enjoin absolute 
quiet, give a swallow of the coldest water ora lump 
of ice frequently. 


Bens and Beppine.—[In 1847, O. S. FowLer 
published in his work, entitled PitystoLo@y, ANIMAL 
AND MENTAL, the following :] 


t On what should we sleep? Something narn.— 
Mattresses are preferable to feathers, because nat 8o 
hard as to give pain, nor 80 soft as to enervate. Nor 
are straw beds any too hard. Feather beds are 
decidedly unwholesotne, especially in summer. Being 
animal matter, they are subject to decay, and hence 
their unpleasant odor, which of course vitates the air 
and breeds disense. They are also relaxing and 
weakening. Sunk into a pile of feathers, perspiration 
cannot escape, sleep is disturbed and does not refresh, 
and we awaken with a headache, feel prostrate, and 
unfitted for pleasure or business. Not so with mat- 
tresses. Of these, those made of cotton are doubtless 
the best. Mr. Ellsworth, in his patent report, says they 
are ‘“‘the cheapest, most comfortable, and most 
healthy material for bedding, known to the civilized 
world. Vermin will not abide in them: unlike hair 
and wool, they contain no grease, do not become stile 
or art pal an unpleasant odor like feathers.” He also 
considers them as cheap again as any other kind, as 
seen in the following estimate : 


Cost of Hair Mattress at 50c. per Ib. 30240 Iba. 


from ; : ‘ $15 to $20 
“6 Wool “ 30e. “6 cost llto 12 
s Feathers “* 30e. * 40 12 
ry Moss c = €< t4 12 
as Cotton “ 30c. ‘* Be. with cost 


of ticking, at 12:ycts. per yard, labor, thread 
etc. A . $6 65cta. 


The habit of sleeping under a stack of bed-clothes is 
also equally as pernicious as a superabundance of 
clothes by day. ‘They prevent sleep and retain about 
the body all the corrupt effluvia it throws off, and 
which should be allowed to cscape. None should 
sleep cold, yet all should habituate themselves to as 
little night-clothing as possible, and keep comfortable. 
And during the day, these clothes shonld be thrown 
upon the backs of chairs and thoroughly aired in a 
draft till towards cvening. 

“The practice of covering up the head under the bed 
clothes is most pernicious. Almost as well uot breathe 
at all as to breathe over and over again tho eame 
foetid air.” 


e e . 


The evident want of such beds, the cheapness of 
“ the raw material,” gave rise to * a new invention,” 
and a manufactory on a very large scale. 

The following letter was reccived by the publishers, 
in answer to several questions propounded to tho 
manufacturer. Though not designed for publication. 
we take the liberty to insert it here: 


GE5STLEMEN :—In rep'y to yours of yesterday, received this 
morning, I would say, that the * Improvement’? we claim for 
our Bed over ali others ever made out of Cotton. is that we 
prepare it so that it will be elastic and not mat. This is done 

y a machine made for the purpose, which lays the fibres of 
the cotton across each other as it were instead o! laying them 
all one way, as is nsual in carding. I could explainthis bet- 
ter to you at the mill, where I could show you the practical 
operation of it. This gives it great elasticity ; then. that it 
may not by use be driven together, we make a foundation of 
cotton on which we run the cotton both sides quite thick, 
and these sheets of cotton put together as many as are needed 
forms the bed. You may rely on this fact, that it will not 
BEAK or NAT. Ín regard to the ventilation, it does venti- 
late itself in this way, through the sides and ends. When 
being used, it is pressed down and the air forced out ; on the 
pressure being reinoved. the cotton rises by its elasticity, and 
the air is at once introduced Youu can easily prove this by 
trying that model I left with you. ‘The price is 25 cents per 
pound now. If cotton should keep up at the present high 
price, we should be compelled to rise, but this l do not antici- 

ate. 

That it is not a warm bed I can only prove by having 
those who raise this objection try them. ‘They have been 
used and are still heing used by some of the firat families in 
this city, and they all say without hesitation, “that it is the 
best and pleasantest bed they ever elept on.” I have had 
many, very many tried in this way, and hiva not had the 
first objection, even by those who at first shook their heads 
and said ‘Iv IS NO UBE, THEY HAVE BEEN TRIED BEFORE AND 
womw'r DO.” So it has been tried before, but not in this way, 
and | say, it will do, and am prepared to show it. 

1 can say no more in answer to your question. For its 
advantage, I refer you to the claim [ made in my advertise- 
ment. 


* ait a Ruane Sue oA oe ee ee 


- violation of the fundamertal laws of Nature. 


ence Phe 9 Shee re a E S N a N tom Au LD, TO a> 


I am getting up iny descriptive circular, and will send you . 


One as soon ns they are out. 
l have to think you for the interest yon have taken in this 


; bed, and hope it will prove entirely worthy of it. 


More 


membered that one Doctor of. K. Gardner, of the 


t the Art of Midwifery,” in which he atlempted to 
© prove that it was not only the privilege, but the duty 


` sions; and that women were incompetent to do the 
» business, no matter bow well educated, ete. 


© our Dr. Tratt gave ‘a first-rate notice’ of the afore- 


‘said book in the April number of the Water-Curo 


Journal, which so displeased the sensitive Doctor 


following : 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


ar 


ALN ON Soa ga a. ge eee Ry 3 Hosea CPE de As 


its practical teachings, expressly designed as a guide 
for families and physicians, in regard to the Hydro- 


pathic treatment, both in bealtb and disease. and is 


illustrated with numerous cases. It is a valuable 


> work for families, and every parent in the land would 


Persecerion—Fun Aurap.—It will bere- . 
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be benefited by a perusal of ita pages 
What will the Literary Reviewer of the Newark 


. ; : . Advertiser say to this ? 
t pleasant city of Newark, New Jersey, wrote, delivered, > 
+ and printed a Lecture which he called “a History of . 


Resotttions.—At a meeting of the Second Class 
of the American Hydropathic Institute, the following 


f © resolutions were read and unanimously adopted :— 
© Of men doctors to officiate on these interesting occa- . 


Well, - 


Resolved, That health in its widest signification is a 
harmonious development of the physical, moral, and 
intellectual faculties; and is essential to the highest 


© happiness of mankind, and as this can only be secured 
| by a strict conformity to all the laws of our being, we 
| believe it our duty to fully understand, and by precept 


` Gardner, that he straightway *‘ got his temper up,” - 
» and having no other * file to gnaw,” fell upon our in: > 
© nocent and defenceless Dr. Shew ; and,ina late num- 
: berof the Newuk Daily Advertiser, he published the | 


CiLpREN; THEIR Hyproparmc MaNaGeMENT IN HEALTH : : ; 
_ covered for the prevention and removal of disease ; 


. that when its simple and sublime truths are fully ap- 


AND DISEASK By JoeL Susw, M.D. New York: Fow- 


5 LERS AND WYLLS, Pubiishers. 


It hts generally been taught by the Facnlty, that children 


? need little beside pure air, good fond, plenty of water (with 


saap in it) and little medicine. The ultra practice as hero 
delineated, differs from this in the very important print of 
omitting the soap. ‘The writer of this work ¢s rather kute in 
mixing up his peculiar views with so much of acknowledg- 
ed trath, reminding us of the Indian to whern the remark was 
made that his race told two lies to cne truth; one day he in- 
formed his avaricious calumniatorthat being hunting he had 
killed a deer but was not able to bring it in, that it lay uncer 
` a solitary tree on a designated hill, ‘The man searching in 
, vain for the deer and reproaching hisinformant—he replied. 
toe You found the hili? Yes. And you found the trees? 
f Yes, but no game. Well. was the answer, I told you the hill 
) was thereand the tree was there. You can't expect anything 
; better than two truths to one lie from a poor Indian.” So 
sha te cautious in swallowing tne cold water hobby of the 
author. 


Now ain't that crewell ? Why should Doctor A. K. 
G. thus “ fire into” Dr. Shew ? Wickedly insinuating 
that he is “ kute in mixing up” truth with error, and 
“cautioning” the public against ‘swallowing tho 
cold water hobby.” Now, if Dr. Shew had recom- 
mended the ‘timixing up” of ‘ pikery, mercury, and 
` catnip tee,” together with a portion of pure genuine 
, cod liver whale oil, it would have pleased the august 
`: Augustus, and he would bave advised the public to 
` swallow them. But read the sequel. So provoked were 
our Hydropathie friends in Newark, with that driv- 


ou em 


mined to retaliate, and place ONE HUNDRED COPIES 


hundred familics in Newark, where Dr. Augustus K. 
Gardner resides, by which means it was presumed 
his ‘** practice” would be materially and pecuniarily 
reduced, especially in cases of midwifery, the treat- 
ment of children, ete., etc., ete. 
; The results will tell. We think Dr. Gardner has 
> thus *‘ kicked over the milk.” And, unless he now 
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: be kind to our enemies. Who knows but Augustus 
will yet become ‘‘a bright and shining light” in tho 
; powerful and rapidly-increasing ranks of Hydropathy ? 
; We must work and pray. Is it not our duty to con- 
’ vert Allopathic doctors as well as the heathen? But 
( they are afraid of Water-Cure books ‘They know it 
will ‘* drown them out.” 


Aproros.— While writing, we have before us the 
New York Reformer, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing. After giving thetitle of the book, on CHIL- 
DREN, the editor says : 


>  & Statistics show that about one-third of the whole 
number of deaths occurring, are children between the 
ages of one, and two, and five years. Now, every 


$ 
| 
person knows, that knows anything about the laws ; 


and regulations of life, as well as from experience, 
; that the mortality of infancy does not constitute a 
necessary part of the arrangements of the Creator, and 
is owing to a g:eat extent to an ignorance mane 
his 
} work is descriptive of the nature of those laws, and 


here the reader, with all the undoubted facts he may believe, ; been furnished with the gospel of redemption to go 


and example to teach these laws to others, thus be 


‘ coming mediums for the diffusion of these noble and 


holy principles. 
Resolved, That Hydropathy or Water-Cure is the 
only safe and effectual system which has yet been dis- 


preciated they will be the means of contributing to 


_ universal health of body and purity of life. 


Resved, That this system (though still in its in- 


© fancy) bids fair to excel all other medical schools, it 
_ being based upon a true physiology and a sound phi- 


losophy ; it hay already proved its claim to the name 
of IKatcr-Cure, and the respect of the public, by the 
wonderful results following its faithful application. 


Resolved, That in the lucid exposition of hydropathy 


` which we have received from the lectures of Dr. T. L. 
> Nichols and Mrs. Mary S. Gove Nichols, we have 


forth to a drug-sickened world ; that we part from 
them with the painful severance of a most endearing 
tie, but with the assurance that memory will ever 
dwell with delight and profit upon our past associa- 


_ tions, and from its altar will daily arise a God-speed 
— orison to their efforts in the world for the promotion 
of health, purity, and happiness. 


Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to S. 
P. Andrews, Esq , for his kind and gratuitous lectures 
on the System of Social Science, which he sv ably 


. advocates. 


ellish, twattlish ‘* Literary Review” that they deter- — 


of that same book on CHILDREN into the hands of one ` 


TsaneLL PENNELL, 
CHARLOTTE C. SHERWOOD, 
C. N. Brown, 

T. T. WiLLIAMS, 


Committee. 


Warer-Crer axnp ALLoraruic Docrors.—An Jlli- 
nois correspondent writcs:—lUlydropatby here is fast 


` gaining ground, and although this ia a very sickly 


It bas been done. : 


place, located as it is in the low lands between the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and [have had consider- 


able sickness, but I have employed no physician sineo 


: changes his occup:tion, must go hungry. But Ict us > 


ra 


Pate say 


first { took the Water-Cure Journal four years ago. 
Hydropathy here was unknown at tbat time—no ono 
believed in the efficacy of water as a curative agent— 
but now upwards of twenty copies of the Water-Cure 
are taken here, and many are practising successfully 
in their families, and the Allopaths are some of them 
using water rither slyly, though mixing it with their 
own system, but are always sure to give tho drugs the 
praise. I have been successful in every case | bave 
tried, and the people are beginning to become anxious 
inquirers after the truth, aud are beginning to study 
nature’s laws and to think forthemsclves. We greatly 
need a good []ydropathic practitioner here. He could 
get un extensive practice. Many here bavo been 
killed scientifically by the secundem artem practice, 
and people are getting afraid of placing their lives 
and health in their hands. I want to introduce all 
the Water.Cure and Physiological publications here 
that I cau. I want the clouds of Ignorance that 
darken this part of ourland tobe dispelled. S.C. a. 


CHEZ 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


“ The ‘ People’s Washing and Bathing Association 
of New York’ have nearly completed the first estab- 
lishment of the kind in this country, at a cost of up- 
wards of $30,000. The building is located in Mott- 
street, (No. 141) near Grand. It is two stories high, 
about 44 by 110 feet in extent, and every exertion has 
been made to adapt it to the end in view,—which is, 
to promote cleanlinesa, comfort and health, among the 
poorer classes, by furnishing them with well-adapted 
and available means for purifying their persons and 
garments. The first floor is mainly occupied by ranges 
of bathing apartments, and the second chiefly by 
a spacious wash-room. When the present arrange- 
ments are completed, seventy persons can be engaged in 
washing at one time, and this number can be extended 
to ninety, by making slight alterations. The bathing- 
tubs are fifty-four in number; beside three vapor- 
baths, in which from twenty to thirty persons can be 
accommodated at one time. The water in the lat- 
ter varies in depth from three feet at one end to four 
at the opposite—the’basin being formed of cemented 
brick walls, with an oblique built at the bottom. 
The charges are as follows:—For plunge baths, two 
cents ; for warm baths, five cents; and for a few firat 
class baths, ten cents. 


A RewnovaTep FamiLy—- VERMILION County, ILL. 
GENTLEMEN :—I was so fortunate a year ago as to 
meet a man in the north part of the State, (Mr. Ban- 
del,) soliciting subscribers to the WATER-CURE 
JournaL. I subscribed in order to become acquainted 
with a system of which I had heard but little, but 
that little was in its favor. My own health had been 
poor since the summer of °38, in consequence of the 
enlargement of tho spleen, so that almost every Sum- 
mer or Fall I had the chills and fever, or something of 
the kind. My wife, too, has for years suffered in the 
same way. For the first year after receiving the 
Journal, I did not feel much interested in its teach- 
ings, they were so much opposed to my habits and in- 
clinations, for I was a slave to coffee and good living, 
as I then called it. But precept upon precept, and 
line upon line, will make an impression if in truth and 
righteousness. And I would say, that through this 
means, I and all my family have laid aside our tea and 
eoffee, and we think our living is none the poorer for 
it. We have proved the Hydropathic system in the 
illa of our own family, such as chills and fever, rheu- 
matism, inflammation of the lungs, &c. We can 
hardly estimate the value of the Journal! to us, as it 
will count through pur whole life, or as long as we 
follow its precepts. The people here are beginning to 
feel some interest in the cause, but are afraid of hum- 
bugs, as much that professes to cure the ills of man- 
kind is certainly of that character. But ‘‘ Truth is 
mighty and must prevail.” W. P. 


‘t ĪT MUST BE DONE SCIENTIFICALLY. ”— BLESSINGS 
on CaLo{meL.—Hearing of a gentleman said to be 
suffering with chronio illness, and already becoming 
indigent, I called to inquire after his health. Inviting 
me to his bed-side, his kind lady observed, ‘‘ Ho 
suffers much with his teeth. In early life he took a 
great deal of calomel, and ‘his teeth are so loose that 
they stand out this way and that, and ulcerate at the 
roots. Fora long time he has had to swallow bis food 
sa nearly whole, that the doctor says this causes his 
distress at the stomach.” 

I hoped to do a real favor by remarking on the vir 
tues of hydropathy, offering to give his lady the read- 
ing of a Water-Cure book. But the well-meant en- 
deavor had touched the wrong chord! Said he, and 
with emphasis, ‘‘I don’t want such a book in the 
house. An ounce of common sense is worth all the 
hydrophobia in the country. Jt must be done scien- 
tifcally,”’ !! 

Poof misguided man, thought I, retiring, how blind 
to results of ‘“ common sense ” (1T) and of “science 
falsely so called’’! G. P. M. 
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A Moruer’s Testrmony.—Communications sub- 
stantially like the following are often received at this 
office :—‘* Water-Cure has some friends here, and I 
think we can get up an entire club for the Water- 
Cure Journal, as it has been composed of both Jour- 
nals heretofore. We have practiced the Water treat- 
ment in our family the past year with success. I have 
taken my two children through the measles by the 
help of a wet sheet and other water applications en- 
tirely independent of medicines, while scores of chil- 
dren around us have died with the same disease in the 
care of the doctors, and it seems to answer the purpose 
just as well in fever and bowel complaints, and nu- 
merous other infirmities. I find that my children do 
not have so many brashes as they used to have when 
they took so much medicine. I, at least, am an en- 
thusiastic friend of Water-Cure, and endeavor to 
make as many more as I can. 


South Bend, Ia. Mrs. E. R. C.” 


KITTREDGE AND Priessnitz.—We have received 
from a “‘ citizen of Boston ” a very interesting account 
of the case of a child which Dr. K., in several in- 
stances, ‘‘ rescued from the very jaws of death,” with 
a grateful and glowing eulogy upon the doctor’s tact 
and judgment at the bedside of the sick, in which the 
writer styles the Boston hydropathist ‘‘ the Priessnitz 
of America.” We have not room for the entire com- 
munication, but, with our fair correspondent, we see 
many points of resemblance in the seemingly in- 
tuitive sagacity and discrimination with which each 
detected the exact nature of the disease and condition 
of the patient, and indicated, instantly, the proper 
remedial course. There is, however, one advantage 
on the side of our Bostonian ; he has had a thorough 
medical education ; has tried the allopathic system 
faithfully, and proved it a failure, while his large ex- 
perience in hydropathy enables him, by the practical 
contrast, to present the main points of the two systems 
with good effect. RTT . 


Tue ARCHIMEDEAN LEVER, OR OPENING WEDGE. 
—H. N. R., of Sheboygan, Wis., when sending a 
club of new subscribers, says :—‘‘ My own is the only 
hydropathio family in the village, and our recent 
practice has created considerable excitement among 
the suffering drug-swallowers. J mean this little club 
shall operate as an opening wedge, that shall rive a 
place in which to insert the Archimedean lever, to over- 
turnthe mountain of their prejudices. That it will 
do 90, I have full confidence to believe. 

‘I shall endeavor to send you another and larger 
club in two or three weeks.” 


[ The work is done. The truth and utility of the 
Water-Cure can no more be resisted by those who read 
our Journal, and apply its teachings and health- 
restoring principles, than a man can swallow poisonous 
drugs without being dumaged thereby.] 


Heautu and Lonoevity.—[{The editor of the 
‘¢ Rome VIGILANT,” when noticing the Water-Cure 
Journal, makes the following sensible remarks) :— 


« Moet of the diseases which afflict poor humanity 
may be traced, without mueh difficulty, to the neglect 
of the laws of life in ourselves—some to the neglect or 
violation of those laws in our ancestors. The import- 
ance of a work devoted to the elucidation of those 
laws must be manifest to all; and, whether we be- 
lieve that water is the universal panacea or not, the 
knowledge afforded by the perusal of the well written 
articles on the subject of health in this journal, will 
tenfold repay the cost to the subscriber. 

“Health and longevity can only be secured by 
habits which conform to the laws of nature. It is, 
therefore, the imperative duty of parents, and those 
who have the care of children, to acquire a knowledge 
of those laws, and insist on obedience to them.” 


VaLuaBLE Recipz.—TJo Remove Stains of Iron- 
rust.—Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt, of this city, the inventor 
of the vault illuminator, or patent light, which, by the 
way, is coming into extensive use, and affording much 
light to vaults, rooms, work-shops, store-houses steam- 
engines, printing-presses, &c., under our sidewalks, 
informs us that tartaric acid will readily and effeo- 
tually remove the stains and discolorations produced 
by iron-rust, on granite and marble steps, pillows, &c. 
The efficacy of this acid in removing rust stains from 
linen has long been known; but Mr. Hyatt scems to 
have beon the first who ‘‘ happened to think ” of its 
equal applicability to other materials. 


Water-Cure IN New Lonpon, Cr.—A co-working 
correspondent drops us the following, when writing on 
business :— 

Old Physic here, as elsewhere, is in a state of transi- 
tion—at loggerheads with the most intelligent of the 
public, and much dissatisfied with itself—a bursting 
chrysalis, about to become a butterfly, to flutter among 
the flowers and live upon their aroma. And this, too, 
must become the fate of Young Physic ere many sum- 
mer suns havo warmed his wings. Eclecticism will 
cull his simples for a season, and for none but the sim- 
ple, and then die of slow starvation. Homeopathy, 
although the better portion of Young Physic—the 
heart, the soul, the brain— must yet be fed on his own 
infinitesimal doses and embryo sugar-plums—for a 
mightier than Young Physic is in the field. That 
mightier one is No Puysic—the little David, with the 
hydropathic sling. He will exterminate that ‘* dread 
son of Anak,’’—Old Physic, and annihilate the whole 
family of the Physics, except the physical sciences, from 
the world. 

Twenty years an Allopath, eight years a Homeo- 
path, and a Hydropath, I am yours, packed or unpack- 
ed, now and forever, T. N. CAULKINS, M.D. 

The Phrenological and the Water Cure Journals 
for June have been received. Such facts as the fol- 
lowing, daily made public, show how large a dollar’s 
worth the latter volume contains :— . 

“It is now going on three years since I subscribed 
for the Journal, and before I became a subscriber, my 
doctor’s bill was annually from e5 to $50, and since [I 
have been taking the Journal, it has been dwindling 
down to just no bin at all.” 

Drug doctors, when themselves severely ill, have 
frequently placed themselves under hydropathic treat- 
ment and have been cured. Significant.—[{ New Hamp- 
shire Oasis. 

Dr. W. G. Rein, whose proposal to lecture at the 
West this season, will be found in our columns, is a 
favored pupil of Dr. and Mrs. Nichols, and a graduate 
of the American Hydropathic Institute. Our friends 
at the West, who desire a lecturer and practitioner of 
Hydropathy, will find him well posted up in theory 
and practice. 

Map Docs anp Hypropros1a.—What is the very first 
thing to be done for one who has been bitten? Have the 
physicians decided this question? If so, would it not be well 
to inform the public? In case a physician is not at once 
found, what is the measure to be adopted instantly ? 

As to the dogs themselves, they should be killed before 
they run mad, by way of prevention. Itis a wonder that 
dogs should be kept asthey are. Their utility is very, very 
small, and the risk cannot be denied to be veryserious, But 
it is a matter in which people are obstinate. ‘Strike my 
dog and you strike me,” is the virtual declaration of thou- 
sands of dog-owners. It appears that each owner is confident 
that his dog is too intelligent, well disposed, or lucky, to run 
mad Other people’s dogs may be vulgar enough to do so, 
but his is not to be feared.— Exchange. 

{While the doctors are disagreeing about the treatment of 
hydrophobia, the public would do well to reflect upon the 
following, from Dr. Taart, Hydropatbic Encyolopmdia.] 

‘TreaTummr.—The indications are-rl, To equalize the dis- 
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tribution of nervous influence ; 2. To deterge the system of : of looking at the water, and even of drinking it without 


its virus. In the early stages the cold treatment may be ap- 
plied in almost any form, provided it be powerful enough to 
produce a decided sedative influence upon the whole system, 
followed by the wet-sheet or dry blanket enveloping, to pro- 
mote perspiration. Probably the preferable processes are the 
douche and rubbing-sheet, followed by the wet-sheet pack 
when the temperature of the body is nearly at or above the 
norma! standard, and by the dry pack when the circulation 
is low, and there is an inclination to chilliness. These pro- 
cesses may be repeated and alternated as long as the spas- 
modic condition of the throat exists. Meanwhile, if the 
patient cannot swallow sips of cold water, he may perhaps 
be able to chew or swallow bits of ice; and he may be in- 
dulged to the extent of his inclination. Very cold com- 
presses or powdered ice should also be applied to the thorax. 
Very cold water enemas I should decidedly recommend, al- 
though I am not aware that they have ever been tried. 
Hooper tells us that the irritation of the throat has never 
been removed except by the use of ice taken internally.; 

Priessnitz has repeatedly cured rabid dogs by douching 
them perseveringly in cold water. The following case, treated 
by Dr. Todd, at King's College Hospital, is instructive : The 
patient was a boy seven years of age, laboring under the 
worst form of the malady, and refusing, with horror and im- 
patience, every thing offered him, of either a solid or liquid 
form. After having taken twenty drop doses of prussic acid 
without any effect on the spasms; he was offered a fragment 
of rough ice, which he seized and swallowed with avidity. 
Fresh pieces were constantly put into his mouth, which he 
seized and craunched between his teeth with remarkable 
eagerness, swallowing them with perfect ease. In half an 
hour he had taken a pound and a half of rough ice; and at 
the same‘time a bladder containing a mixture of roughly- 
powered ice and common salt was applied the whole length 
of the spine and around the throat. Under this treatment 
all the symptoms referrible to the throat and chest, with the 
exception of occasional hackings, passed away, and nothing 
remained but extreme restlessness, violent excitement, and 
incoherence. In this condition, and in Dr. Todd's absence, 
the cold douche was unfortanately applied by the directions 
of some other physicians, “ but the system,” says the phy- 
sician who prescribed the douche, “ did not rally from the 
shock.” 


Dr. Guy, author of a work on Medical Jurisprudence, re- 
marks, in relation to the above case: “Iam inclined to at- 
tribute more benefit to the internal than to the external use 
of ice in this case but the joint administration seems to be 
the most rational treatment yet recommended.” 

There was certainly a grave mistake in the applicatiun of 
the cold douche ander thecircumstanoes On the first attack 
it would have been proper, but when the violent symptoms 
are subdued by cold treatment, and the patient is in a state 
of partial collapse, a very cold shock is entirely out of place. 
But there is another very important consideration. The pa- 
tient had taken enormous quantities of a powerful narcotic, 
and, although he did not manifest any symptoms of narcosis 
while the convulsive paroxysms continued, yet the deadly 
drug was in him, and must have so paralyzed the nervous 
system that it could not possibly react or rally against such 
a shock, which, in an earlier stage, or without the prussic 
acid, might have been harmlessand salutary. Patients will, 
in no diseases, and under no circumstances, bear cold shocks 
as well while under the influence of narcotics ; a faot I have 
repeatedly known to be verified in actual practice. The his- 
tory before us shows also the danger of occupying the sys- 
tem, and prostrating its energies by a drug-poison, while we 
are making impressions on the system by another and 
very different set of agencies. They do not work well to- 
gether. 

The cold-water treatment was in repute for hydrophobia 
even in the days of Celsus; and Dr. Good, who, after an 
elaborate examination of all the methods of treatment known 
to, or rather practiced by modern physicians, confesses the 
utter inutility of all of them, adverts to the case of a patient 
who was cured by water, as though it was a wonderful es- 
cape from death by drowning. ‘‘ Thus,” says Good, ‘* M. 
Morin relates the case of 2 young woman, twenty years of 
age, who, laboring under symptoms of hydrophobia, was 
plunged into a tub of water with a bushel of salt dissolved 
in it, and was Aarassed with repeated dippings until she be- 
came insensible, and was at the point of death, when she 
was still left in the tub, sitting against its sides. In this 
state, we are told, she was at length fortunate enough to 
recover her senses, when, much to her own astonishment, as 
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well as to that of the bystanders, she found herself capable © 
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choking.” 

The preventive treatment after the bite, as in all cases of 
poisoned wounds, is by excision of the part, if it can be done 
instantaneously ; the ligature; cauterization ; suction; and 
perhaps refrigeration. Probably the immediate application 
of a ligature above the bitten part, and the employment of a 
powerful cupping-glass over the wound, would arrest the 
process of absorption for an hour or two, after which excision 
or cauterization may be resorted to, or both. In all cases, it 
would be a prudential measure, after the wound has been at- 
tended to, to undergo a thorough course of wet sheet pack- 
ings, with the view of cleansing the body as much as possi- 
ble from all morbid secretions or putrescent accumulations 
upon which the virus could, as it were, feed and propagate 
itself, should any portion of it happen to pass into the cirou- 
lation. 


Business Potireg. 


Our Premiom.—That our friends, who form clubs for the 
Journal, may receive an equivalent for their services, we 
repeat the following offer. 

The club price for the Journal as heretofore, is only 50 
cents a year. When $10 are sent, we will give one dollar’s 
worth of such books as we publish, deliverable at our office 
as a premium. 

The premium for $20, will be $2 in books, &0., 50 Water- 
Cure Almanacs for 1853, (now being printed.) 

For $30 Sixty Joarnals and the worth of $3 in books, and 
100 Almanacs. 

For $40 Eighty Journals and the worth of $4 in books, and 
200 Almanacs. 

For $50 One hundred Journals, $5 in books and 500 Al- 
manacs. 

For $75 One hundred and fifty Journals and $8 in books, 
and 1000 Almanacs. 

For $100 Two hundred Journals, $12 in books and 1,500 
Almanacs, 

Thus, it will be seen, that for $100, we give 200 copies of 


the Journal - - - - - $200 00 
Books - - - - - 12 00 

1,500 Almanacs at 6 1-4 cents, which is the 
retail price, - - ., - 93 75 
Makingin all - - - - $305 75 


We will forward Journals to cluba by mail, to ome or a 
hundred different Post Offices, and the Premivms by Express, 
or as freight, to any place desired. 

Already, large clubs have been made up and sent in. Now 
is the time for every friend of the cause to ‘speak a good 
word” for the Journal, and induce his friends and neighbors 
to subscribe. 


Neas_y Tex Tuovsanp Susyecrn, connected with life, 
health, disease, their cases, treatment and cure, are contained 
in the New ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC Excyclopzpis, and 
hundreds of questions, daily asked, are therein answered. To 
prevent delay and a repetition of labor, we may often refer 
inquirers to that work for a more complete and satisfactory 
answer than we can usually give in our ANSWERS TO CORRES- 
Poxpents. Subscribers will do well therefore to first look at 
the Impex of the ExcycLopzpla before submitting their ques- 
tions to the Journal. i 


Now.—“ Now” is the constant syllable ticking from the 
clock of time. “Now” is the watch word of the wise. 
“ Now” is on the banner of the prudent, Let us keep this 
little word always in our mind; and whenever anything 
presents itself to us in the shape of work, whether mental or 
physical, we should do it with all our might, remembering 
that “Now” is the only time for us. It is indeed a sorry way 
to get through the world, by putting off till to-morow, say- 
ing, **Then’’ I will do it. No! this will never answer. 
‘© Now” is ours; “then” may never be.—Albany Patriot. 


[These are‘ our sentiments” exactly, and we hope our 
friends will act on the "' now” principle in making up, and 
sending in large clubs of new and old subscribers, ‘for the 
present volume of the WATER-CURB JOURNAL. 


Tue Water Cure is creating quite a sensation here, 
(York, Mich.,] and will soon banish medicines and saddle 
bags from this community. 


The truth is, the Water-Cure is better than spectacles to 


aid us in our search after truth and health, and by the help 
of it, we are getting our organs of vision open to the quack- 
eries of M. D’s., and patent medicine pediars have become 
disgusted with them, and concluded to send for the Encyolo- 
pedia, and commence practice on our own account. 
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that calomel is composed of one proportion of chlorine and one of mescury ; 


ABIGAIL CHATTERTOY, please give us the post office address 
of your Son in Iowa, also your own. 

Our ALMANAC8.—A Co-Worker wishes to know if we 
cannot furnish other books in place of the large number of 
almanacs offered as a PREMIUM. In answer to which we have 
to say, that would defeat our very object, which is to place 
a copy of the almanac into the hands of every family 
throughout the land where the water-cure is yet unknown, 
TAs is our plan for making new converts to our glorious 
health principles. Therefore, we hope every person who feels 
an interest in this great and good cause, will help to scatter 
the Waren-Cors ALwawac for 1853, which will be published 
during the present month. 


Grace, Buffalo Grove, I1l.—We are not aware that any 
particular style of Bloomer hat has been selected, for this 
season. The straw or palm leaf will doubtless be generally 
adopted. The “ Swiss girl and her brother” evinces poetical 
talent. Several of the stanzas are good. 

We acknowledge the receipt of valuable public documents 
from How. Wu H. Sgewarp, and Hos. Tuomas J. Ress, of 
the United States Senate, and to Hox. B. Srawros, of the 
House of Representatives. 


Ga Correspondents. 


Meacvatat Drvos.---M. K., Bentoaville, Indiana.-—-“ Chemieta tell us 


and that corrosive sublimate, one of the moet deadly poisons, is composed 
of two proportions of chlorine and one of mercury. Quemrms, Do doses ef 
calomel, with an acid, ever change to, or form corrosive eublimate { 
When dcees of calomel are given in fluxes and other dis-ases, when there 
is acid in the stomach, is there danger of corrosive sublimate being formed 
thereby, and causing death?! Wo think such changes do sometimes take 
place. It is utterly impossible even to know, by any chemical test, but 
few of the many combinations which take place between acids and metallic 
bases, when the latter are introduced into the stomach. Asa general rule, 
all sorte of mercury and other metals are oxides in the alimentary causl, 
by their acids uniting the soda or other alkaline matter present; and as 
chloride of soda, (common ealt,) is usually present in abundance, and se 
this salt is composed, when decomposed, seta chloric acid free, it is almost 
demonstrable that sometimes at least, calomel might be changed into cor- 
rosive sublimate. This presamption is rendered almost certain by the uni- 
form testimony of writers of the materia medica, all of whom acknowledge 
that occasionally, from some unaccountable cause, calomel, instead of pro- 
ducing its usual effects, operates as a violent poison.” 

Excessive Manerrvarion.--S. E. J., Minerva College, Teun.—TIf the 
skin ia not very cold, torpid or bloodices, the wet- sheet pack, two or 
three times a week, should be employed : otherwise the tepid wet rabbisg 
sheet, followed by the dry, should be ased daily. It is of fret importance 
to get the system open and active. You omitted to mention the age aad 
occupation of the patient, which ase material to an intelligent preecriptian 
in her case, and in all cases. 

Opractry ov tus Cornza.—E. A. 8., Elbridge, N. Y.—-Bathe the 
eyes frequently, ecveral times a day, in water as coid as ean be borne with- 
out producing pain; and employ derivation baths, hip and {oot-batha, vig- 
orously and perseveringly. Gentle manipulations, if ekillfully practiced, 
would do good. 

Consunprion.—W. D., Aurova.--The case you describe is, im ear 
judgment, incurable. After a consumptive patient has been through the 
“ ugual course,” and then cod-liver-viled and phosphate-of-limed a year 
and a half, there isno rational prospect of recovery. 


Pugvratcta.—J. C., Washington County.—Your affection ts evidently 
located in the intercostal muscles; and known in medical bo-ks by various 
names, as pleurod yne, false pleurvisy, rheumatic pleurisy, stitch in the side, 
&c. Use the hot fomentation, followed by the cold wat wrapper, this well 
covered with aoft fiannel. The wet cloth should be changed as often an it 
gets nearly dry. 


Scauro Heav.—J. W. N., Belleville, Vt.—In cases where the hair 
comes out without anv preceding diseasa or apparent caces, the whak 
skin must be thoroughly invigorated by the wet sheet pack or rabbing wet 
sheet; the bowels kept free by coarse opening food, eo as lo arcid any 
feverishness or determination of blood to the head ; the footh-tath sboald 
be frequently employed as a derivative, and the scalp rabbed gently with 
cold, but not very cold water, two or three times a day. As your fricad 
has eo little faith in Water-Cure, she had better send for the Eocyelope- 
dia. Faith, in any system, comes by understanding. 

Fancy Postry.—Grace, Boffalo.— Your poetry has merit. The subject 
however, ia not adopted to thie Journal. Fancy sketchea, however bril- 
liant, are hardly practical enough for oar very sober and serious purposes. 
Choose a theme relating to action, duty, progress, principle, to real life, 
and we would like to publish it, as versified by your pen. 

Tinga Capitis.—R. O. W., Bloomington, 11.—This disease requires the 
strictest attention to diet. The Hydropathie Encyclopaedia will give yes 
directions fur treating, not only this, but all forms of akin disrasea. 
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Asoomumat Tumor.—G. C. W., M. D., Georgetown, Ky.— We are in 
some doubt about the natare of the singular swelling you describe, It may 
be intns-susception ; one portion of the intestines slipping into the other, 
sod in that situation becoming distended with gas, and hence exceedingly 
painful like eolie. During the paroxysme of pain, pounded ice to the part 
seems to be indicated. The abdominal bandage, a careful attention to 
diet, especially avoiding all sources of flatulence, and abstaining from all 
violent exercise, are the principal curative measures. 

ScrosuLa wiru Dyrarrrsia, &c.—M. P.S., Galesburg, 11).—Your 
mother requires the abdominal bandage constantly, tepid half-bath daily, 
and a plan of diet, not only plain, but coarse enough to keep the bowels 
at all times perfectly free, 


Wear Cuser.—E. R. M.—Wear the chest wrapper occasionally, aad 
exereise the muscles of the chest moderately by throwing the arms back- 
ward, making circular motions, striking the elbows together behind the 
back, &c. If the bowels are torpid, moderate manipulations, by kneading, 
would be serviceable. 


Patrrration.—J. H., Branden, Vt.—This patient says, that Water-Cure 
Books æy but very little about this disease. Of course, palpitation is al- 
waye & mere symptom, to cure which it is necessary to relieve the primary 
disease. lfno specific disease exists, as dyspepsia, constipation, &e., all 
that is required is attention to the genoral health. 


Hoaxssyess.—J. P. H., Maine.—”“ Some years ago, having taken a 
severe cold, I nearly lost my voice for weeks, and was very hoarse all 
winter, Ever since my voice has been less clear, and within a year and 
a half, while I have been constantly laboring as a preacher of the Gospel, 
the trouble has increased. I “hem and hawk,” and try in vain to clear 
roy throat. It seems as if something hangs down in the way of the voice. 
The avale is not enlarged. My throat is often dry, when I would speak. 
The most natural attempt to relieve myself, is by swallowing, bat it is of 
no use. What sbalil I dof?’ Probably, in consequence of the severe cold 
and over-exertion of the vocal apparatus, the muscles of the abdomen and 
Joina, which are the handles that play the lungs, (uaing the comparison of 
a bellows,) have become weak, by which the effort is thrown too much 
upon the muscles of the larynx, throat, and upper part of the cheat. The 
eure consists in re-prodocing an elastic and contractile condition of the 
weakened mascles, by kneading, thumping, and various other exercises ex- 
plained in the Encyclopedia, under the head of vocal diseases, 

Ticurxtsa ww ram Crest, &c.—G. M., East Winstoad, Conn.—A daily 
sponge bath in the morning. a half hip-bath in the afternoon, with the 
occasional employment of the chest wrapper, will, if your dietetic habits 
are correct, be sufficient to remove your complaints. As you have taken 
a large quantity of “ patent humbug—-drug-bug,” &c., you mast expect a 
slow reenvery. 
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Yxtiow anp Buack Jaunpica.—Thie inquirer, dating at Aurord, with- 
held his name, and is therefore not fairly entitled to an answer; but as he 
ia severely suffering from a discased LIVER, and is so susceptible, that a 
“tepid sponge-bath weakens” him, he ought to know that “pure hard 
waler,” which is his only drink, is very unfit for drink. It should be pure 
of water. Hard water is never pure, We would advise him, on several 
secounts, to go to an establishment at once. 


Dearvess.—W. W., Union,—You will find the symptoms of your case 
described, and the treatment indicated in the Hydropathic Encyclopædia, 
Vol. 2, Chapter VITI., Diseases of the Ear, commencing on pago 187. 


Doarieties. 


To tur Movustains anD Laxes.—Now York is not entirely 
deserted, yet thousands of her citizens, wild-goose-like, are 
flying away to the north. The White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, and the Green Mountains of Vermont, and the 
clear cool blue Lakes of the north-west, are exceedingly i in- 
viting, at this season of the year, nor can we decline the lux- 
ury, bat a trip we must take, to invigorate the body, divert, 
enliven, and strengthen the mind. 

kt is healthful to ride on Railroads. A magnetism is gen- 
erated by the iron wheels, on the iron track, which, together 
with the rapid change of air giveseven an invalid new life : $ 
and we here recommend those who don’t and won’t believe in 
Hydropathy, to * take a few doses of Railroad,” instead of 
either drugs, or “pure genuine Cod Liver Whale Oil,” and 
instead of giving money to doctors, give it to Railroad and 
Steamboat conductors. 

When on the Lakes, go by Steamboat, Sail-Boat, or Row- 
Boat, and if able, pull at the oars, once, twice or thrice, a 
day—it won’t hurt you. To invalid women we say, put 
on the Bloomers, and climb the Mountains, take a ride on 
the Lake. Romp, jump, and climb a tree, if you think tt 
seili do you good. 

Put up at a first-rate Water-Core House, when possible, 
make yourself at home, and stay as long as circumstances 
will admit. 

From New York to the White or Green Mountains, in a 
day, take the New York and New Haven Railroad, thence 
by Hartford and Springfield up the valley of the Conneoti- 
cat, and soon by regular and direct routes, till you reach the 

spot desired. 
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From Boston, Railroad cars will take you quickly to 
the mountains north, or to the lakes west. 

The New York and Erie Railroad, the most magnificent 
in the world, will carry passengers fron this city to Dunkirk, 
in 20 hours, and for less money than an Allopathic city 
doctor’s Fee. 

We have now, direct and speedy routes from Boston, north 
and east to Montreal, Quebec, and Hulifax, or north and 
west from New York to Ogdensburgh, Oswego, Toronto, Ni- 
agara, Buffalo, Cieveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukie, 
Green Bay, and so on up through Lake Superior to the thou- 
sand Islands and the Lake of the Woods. Then pass over into 
Minnesota Territory, where may be found the fountain head 
of the Mississippi River, down hich pass on to Galena, Illi- 
nois, and across to Chicago, and so on home. Sach a trip, 
With proper care, would take the dyspepsia, and some other 
complaints out of our city men and women, for less money 
than would be charged by doctors, and give them a new lease 
on life. 

Men and women should travel together. It’s all nonsense 
to suppose that a woman can’t endure as much fatigue while 
traveling as men, providing she be as well shod, equipped, 
and as little “cumbered” with unnecessary “ dry goods.” 
Besides, if it’s good for the health of one, it is good for the 
other, so go together. Go in tribes, husbands, Wives, and 
daughters, (let the boys stay at home, milk the cows, feed the 
chickens, and keep house awhile.) Of course, we speak now 
of those who can afford to travel, or to pay doctors. 

Leave all the danddoxes and medicine-chests at home. Pack 
up clothes enough fora change, not forgetting cloaks, coats, 
or woolen blankets. Take a few Graham Crackers and other 
dry bread. But, for the rest, “trust to providence” a rich 
fertile country, with rivers aud lakes running over with fish. 
One, two, or three months thus spent in the @udy of geogra- 
phy, and of “nature in the woods,” and on the waters, would 
be by far a better investment, than money spent at fashion- 
able watering places. 

We predict, that the time will very soon come, when a 


; trip to ORE@ON, and a summer in the Rocky Mouwraims, will 


be as common for our eastern and southern people, as it now 
is tothe mountains of Vermont and New Hampshire. Give 
us a Railroad to the Pacific,and the Flat Heads, Wallawal- 
las, or Boonacks, will cease to be curiosities in the States, 
while tens, hundreds, and thousands, will take an annual 
pleasure trip to the sublime, grand, and majestic Rocky Moun- 
tains. But our mind wanders, and we must be off, so good 
bye. 


Liquip ELoquence.—Pavn Dexron, a Methodist preacher 
in Texas, advertised a barbacue, with better liquor than 
usually furnished. When the people were assembled, a des- 
perado in the crowd cried out, “ Mr. Paul Denton, your rev- 
erence has lied.— You promised us, not only a good barbacue, 
but better liquor. Where is the liquor?” “There!” an- 
swered the missionary, in tones of thunder, and (says a Yan- 
kee cotemporary) pointing his motionless finger at the match- 
less double spring, gushing up in two strong columns, with 
a sound like a shoul of joy from the bosom of the earth. 
“ Thero !” he repeated, with a look terrible as the lightning, 
(while his enemy actually trembled on his feet,) “there is 
the liquor which God, the Eternal, brews for all his chil- 
dren ! 

“í Not in the simmering still, over smoky fires, choked with 
poisonous gases, and surrounded with the stench of sicken- 
ing odors and rank corruptions, doth your Father in heaven 
prepare the precious essence of life, the pure cold water; but 
in the green glade and grassy dell, where the red deer wan- 
ders, and the child loves to play—there God brews it; and 
down, low down in the deepest valleys, where the fountain 
murmurs and the rills sing ; and high upon the tall moun- 
tain tops, where the naked granite glitters like gold in the 
sun, where the storm-cloud broods and the thunder storms 
crash ; and away far out on the wide, wild sea, where the 
harricane howls music, and the big waves roar the chorus, 
sweeping the march of God—there he brews it, that beverage 
of life, health-giving water. 

“And everywhere it isa thing of beauty, gleaming in the 
dew-drop, singing in the snmmer rain; shining in the ice 
gem, till the trees all seem turned toliving jewels ; spreading 
a golden veil over the setting sun, or a white gauze around 
the midnight moon; sporting in the cataract; sleeping in 
the glacier; dancing in the hail shower; folding its bright 
snow curtains softly about the wintry world; and weaving 
the many-colored iris, that seraph’s zone of the sky—whose 
warp is the rain-drop of earth, whose woof is the sunbeam of 
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heaven ; all checkered over with the celestial flowers, by the 
mystic hand of refraction. Still always it is beautiful—that 
blessed life-water ! No poison bubbles on its brink ; ; its foam 
brings no madness or murder ; no blood stains its liquid glass; 
pale widows and starving eephans find no tears in its depths; 
no drunkard’s shrieking ghost from the grave curses it in 
words of eternal despair. Speak out, my friends! would 
you exchange it for the demon’s drink alcohol?” A shout 
like the roar of a tempest answered—“ NO.” 


ProscRIPTION—PERSECUTION—M ARTYRDOM. —[We are now 
to place on record the ‘‘first case of painfal suffering.’? 
on account of our “devotion to women,” a few years ago, 
when we first ‘‘ put this ball in motion,” (the Dress Reform,) 
tens, hundreds, and thousands of intelligent women, came for- 
ward, encouraged, and promised us “ protection,” office and 
honor, if we would devote our time, talents, and energy, to 
them. Have we not fulfilled our promise in this respect ? 
Have we not set the world on fire, and defied mankind to put 
itout? Is not THs American Cosrume known the world 
over? And are not our women “ looked up to” by all for- 
eigners ? 

The men have had their “Independence day,” and now 
the women are going to have theirs. And this is the organ, 
selected by “the knowing onea,” to advocate their glorious 
cause. But just see what we get for it.] 


Centermorciand, Wyoming Co , Fa., May, 18%h, 1852. 
Mr. Fow.ur AnD WELLS, Dear Sirs, 


Please discontinue the Water-Cure Journal sent to my g” 
dress. I presume my year has nearly, or quite expired. 
there are any arrearages, please forward your account, a 
I zn promptly remit. 

My reasons for discontinuing the Journal, is not because 
my faith in Water-Cure has grown weaker; but because I 
abominate the low, ontem piile heathenish fashion of 
Bioomerism, so strongly reoomitnended by your otherwise i in- 
teresting Journal, Yours respect. 


A. H. SCHOONMAKER. 


[Now in view of this impending calamity, we call on 
womenkind in general and our party in particular, to exert 
themselves to repair this tremendons loss, this sacrifice of 
patronage in favor of “ our PRincipLes!”» Women of Amer- 
ica, will you stand by looking on and see us suffer? or will 
you at once organize and give these bolters such a ducking 
as they deserve, and us, such a pocket full of rocks as wz 

need? Without “ material aid,” nothing can be did ; wE must 
either go to thunder ourselves, or drive these atiemiss out of 
the house. Now we cannot be eloquent, for our sufferings are 
so great. But just give us a few “ clubs” and we’ll continue 
to fight the monster usurper, until “pure genuine Cod Liver 
Oil” won't save him. Awaiting the voice of all true-hearted 
sisters, mothers and daughters, we shall continue to print 
Tae Wares-Curs Journal AnD HERALD oF sa 
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Just Bo —An Indiana paper tells a good story of a thin, 
cadaverous looking chap, a German about 50 yeats old, who 
poked his nose into the office of a Health Insurance Com- 
pany, somewhere in that neck-of-timber, and held with the 
agent the followiag amusing colloque :— 

‘* Ish te man in vot inshures de peeples helts ?” 

The agent politely answered, “ I attend to that business, 
sir. 1 

“ Vell, I vants mine helts inshured ; vot you sharge ?” 

si Different prices,” answered the agent, ‘‘ from three to 
ten dollars a year; pay ten dollars a year, and you get ten 
dollars a week in case of sickness.” 

“ Vell,” said Mynheer, “I vants ten dollars vort now.” 

The agent inquired his state of health. 

‘t Vell, I sick all te time. I’se shut out te bed too or tree 
hours a tay, unt te doctor says he can’t do noting more goot 
for me ” 

“If that’s the state of your health,” returned the agent, 
‘we can’t insure it. We only insure persons who are in 
good health.” 

At this Myuheer bristled up in great anger. 

“ You must tink I’m a fool ; vot you think I come pay you 
ten dollars for inshure my helii; ven I vos well.” 


SPiırTUAL KuowLEDag in Hiem PLaces.—A short time 
ago, two of the most distinguished millionaries, in a flour- 
ishing Southern oity, met in social chat, and discussed their 
mutual merits. Jn the course of the confab, the Judge ban- 
tered the Colonel, and offered to bet five dollars that the latter 
could not say the Lord's prayer, The Col. accepted the bet, 
and patting himself in solemn attitude, began to repeat, 
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keeping time by the swaying of his body, and pronouncing 
with emphatic force alternate syllable, these, lines, thus :— 
Now 1 lay me down to sleep. 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep 
If I should die— 


“Stop, stop,” cried the judge, interrupting him, “ that will > 


do. I give it up, and here's the V., but I did'nt think you 
could say it.”—-[Georgia Citizen. 


[That Judge never lived in New England. We'll bet a 
Water-Cure Almanac for 1852, price only six cents. ‘‘ For 
Sale at this office !!’’) 


Dox'’r Lire nis Loers.—A sheriff’s officer was sent to 
execute @ writ against a Quaker. On arriving at the house, 
he saw the Quaker’s wife, who, in reply to the inquiry, 
whether her husband was at home, answered m the afirma- 
tive ; at the same time requested him to be seated, and her 
husband would speedily see him. The officer waited patiently 
some time, but the fair Quakeress coming into the room, he 
reminded her of her promise that he should see her hus- 
band. 

“ Nay, friend, I promised that he would see thee. He has 
seen thee! He did not like thy looks; therefare, he avoided 
thee, and has left the house by another path.” 


ARGUMENT.—Never waste arguments on people who don't 
know logic fram logwood, which is the caso with half the 
folks who love disputation. The best reply to a stolid dog- 
matist is to say, ' certainly—no doubt of it—it’s as clear as 
mud.’? There's no poser like sprightly acquiescence to your 
eternal wrangler. Let him have his own way, and you con- 
found him at once. Leave him to himself, and you make 
him so uncomfortable that he will leave you—‘' a consuma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” Conviction seldom comes of 
personal disputation, in which the battle is waged much of- 
tener for victory than truth, except a conviction that the 
other party is very dull, or very dishonest. Besides, few per- 
sons take their opinions through argument, in the first place, 
and Dean Swift said, with the utmost truth, that * it is use- 
less to attempt to reason a man out of a thing which he was 
never reasoned into.” These are our sentiments, and we 
cordially tender them to captious, quarrelsome bigots, who 
can see no truth or beauty in the laws of nature or of God. 


Fooytem IN THE ENGLian GovERNMENT.—We have often felt 
oppressed by the “ masterly inactivity” of the Fogies, who 
fill the offices of our own government, and who, in violation 
of the God-given principles of progression, hang like 
bloated blood-suckers on the public pocket. The following 
paragraph, from the London News, is worthy of attention : 


What the world wantsis youth, not age in office. We 
are oppressed by what is called experience, and can hardly 
move tor the weight of decrepitude that bears down upon us. 
Mr. Macaulay says that no minister upwards of forty, ever 
governed this country long or well; and there is much truth 
in the statement. But at all events, new phases are open- 
ing on humanity, and what is required are men who will 
meet cordially and hopefully, not invalids or valetudinarians, 
who shrink from looking the future boldly in the face by 
burying themselves and their fears in the past. 


OPINION OF THE Presmesr.—We make the following quo- 
tation from a letter written by Mmtarp FILLMORE, the 
thirteenth President of the United States of America!!! Of 
course every body will now believe in prevention, and in the 
Water-Cure! But here is the great thought of the great 
letter, from this great statesman—from this great state ! 


“That surgeon, who prevents disease, renders quite as 
essential a service as he who cures tt.” MILLARD FILLMGRE. 


(Wonder what Mrs. Fillmore thinks of the WATER Cure 
JourxaL? If we could only get her endorsement, wouldn’t 
we make '* Pure Genuine Cod Liver Oil” smell bad ? 


Goma & Weap.—The passenger traffic by rail in Great 
Britain annually exceeds four times in number the whole 


population. The speed is three times as great as formerly, ’ 


on the average, and the fare is one-third less.— Evening 
Post. 


[This is encouraging—so it will be in the states. Who 
betieves the world is standing sti)l 7) 


DISTANCE FROM New YORK TO 


West Point.....-52 | Saratoga... . ..184 | Newport... ...165 
Albany .--.----147 | Niagara.. .....494 | Coney Island.. .10 
FroM PHILADELPHIA TO 
Hareisborg.-.. -108 eres -s op | Long Beach..-50 
From Bostox TO 
Lowell.....-.-.26{ Nahant.........15 Plymouth......37 


White M’ts....150 | Gloucester......30 | Hingham.......17 
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A CorresponpDent Says: “Iam courting a girl T have 


but little acquaintance with; how shall I come toa knowl- | 


edge of hertaults?”? The best and only sure way we can 


imagine, would be to marry her. 
will come soon enongh after the Matrimonial knot is tied. 
Try it.—New York Observer. 


[Now the Observer knows, well enough, that a yerfect 
knowledge of the character and disposition of each party, 
may be known by having a phrenolcogical examination. 
Then charts may be compared, and if found in harmony— 
‘all right, '—“go ahead.” But if found to greatly differ, 
then, indeed, they had better aot marry unless they be more 
fond of vinegar than molasses. SuGar PLUMBS. 


THE AMERICAN PoMOLOGICAL CONGRESS Will hold their next 
sexsion in Philadelphia, on the 13th day of September, 1552. 
Who can show the Lest specimens of Fruit? 


An Allopath going down Regent street with a friend of 
his, said to him, ‘let us avoid that pretty little woman you 
see on the left! She knows me, and casts on me looks of 
indignation —I attended her husband -——.”’ ‘Ah! I under- 
stand; you had the misfortune to despatch him.” 


Titccank Hexor —A countryman entering one of the 
western hotela, wrote after his name—“ P.O P. A.S. F.C.” 
“ Pray, my dear sir, asked a bystander, * what do these 
letters stand for?’ ‘Stand for? Why, that’s my title?” 
“Yes, sir; but what is your title ?? ‘ Why, Professor of 
Psalmody and Schoolmaster from Connecticut.” 


A Lesson iN AnrruMetic.—Teacher—Suppose I were to 
shoot ata tree with five birds on it and kill three, how many 
would be left ? 


John—Three, sir’ 

Teacher—No, two would be left, you ignoramus. 

John—No thera wouldn’t ; the three shot would be left, and 
the other two would be FLIED AWAY. 

Tak most original spelling that we have ever seen, is the 
following. It beats phonetics: SO yon be—A tub. £0 oh! 
pea—A top. Be 890—Bat. See €0—Cat. Pea S0—Pat. Are 
80--Rat. See O! double you—Cow. See you be—Cub. See 
a bee-—-Cab. Be you double tea—Butt. Bea double ell— 
Ball. 


Be not affronted at a jest. If one throw salt at thee, thou 
wilt receive no harm, unless thou hast sore places, 


TrrrisLe Expiosion.—A barrel of pop-corn exploded in 
Troy, on Wednesday, tearing away the handle of a basket, 
and slightly killing two boys who were sitting on it. 


Some people write, and others talk themselves out of their 
reputation. 


Speak of thyself seldom, and always with great caution 
and modesty. 


“ Oft I did well; of that I heard never; 
Once I did ill; of that T heard ever.” 


BOOKS WHICH QUICKEN THE INTKI.LIGENCE OF YOUTH, DELIGHT AGE, 


DECORATE PROBPERITY, SHELTER AND AULACK US IN ADVERSITY, BRING . 


ENJOYMENT AT HOME, DEFBIEND US OUT OF DOORS, PAGS THE NIQHT 
WITH US, TRAVEL WITH UR, GO INTO THE COUNTRY WITH Us.—Cicero. 


Tar PrincipLes or Courtesy: With Hints and Observations 
on Manners and Habits. By Georax WinrreD Hervey: 
12mo., pp. 300. New York: Hanper & Bxoruers. 


The book should be read by every one. The author is a 
sound, sensible man, who writes so as to be easily under- 
stood, and his directions may be put into practice, There is 
a great want of good manners among every class of commu- 
nity. This author points out these defects, and prescribes a 
remedy. Awkwardness proceeds from diffidence more fre- 
quently than from ignorance. Every boy desires to become 
a finished MAN, and not a loafer ; and every girl desires to be- 
come a finished woman, and not an uncouth slattern ; nor 
would she, if properly trained and instructed. Those who 
would cultivate themselves, may find very many valuable 
hints in this work. 
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Huncary tn 1848—With an Experience of the Austrian 
Police. By Cuarves lortsa Brace. New York: CHas. 
Scribner. 12mo., pp. 419. Illustrated. 


We predict for Mr. Brace a most successful career as a 
traveler, geographer, and descriptive author. He has an 
organization peculiarly adapted to these pursuits. A vigor- 
ous body, and a clear, quick, practical, cultivated mind. 
He is the embodiment of a persevering, curious, inquisitive, 
penetrating, unconquerable, go-ahead New England Yan- 
kee school master. He can describe with ‘a hair's breadth” 
accuracy everything which comes within reach of his great 
perceptive looking powers, and can tell a very romantic 
story, or relate with an almost tragical indignation the suf- 
ferings of abused innocence In this volume, Mr. Brace 
fives us an elaborate and careful description of Hungary, a 
country, climate and soil quite similar to our own, together 
with much exceedingly interesting information relative 
thereto. We commend the work to every lover of liberty 
and hater of tyranny, and to those who would know the ac- 
tual condition of things in this much talked ‘of, though far- 
off land, without the toil, risk and expense of traveling over 
the same ground. 


ZEPUYRS FROM ITALY AND SiciLy.—By WiLtiaM M. GorLDp. 
12mo., 336 pp. New York: D. APPLETON AnD ComPasyY. 


ZEPHYRS indeed—a most beautiful and artistic description 
of a voyage to the Mediterranean—to Marseilles, Palermo, 
Messina, Mount Etna, Catania, Syracuse, Girgenti, and to 
Naples, with an account of all these places—and many 
more besides, such as Pompeii, La Cava, Pisa, Carrara, Sar- 
zana, Spezia, Eloa, Marengo, Asti, Turin, Ivera, Piedmont, 
Milan, the Bridge of Lodi, with colored maps—Brescia, 
Lombardy, Mantua, Verona, Padua, Venice, Paris, and the 
Field of Waterloo. All these, with the most charming de- 
scription we ever read, is contained in this admirable book 
of travels. No American should fail to read these Zephyrs 
before journeying through those lovely countries. 

May the time come when the Christian religion and a 
Republican government may free and enlighten the priest- 
ridden and king-crushed people of IraLy and SicILY. 


Tue Farmer at Home—A Cyclopedia of the more impor- 
tant topics in Modern Agriculture, in Natural History and 
Domestic Economy. By Rev. Jons L Baxe, D.D. 12 
mo, pp. 475. Price $1 25. New York: C. M. Saxrow. 


For many years to come, there is but little danger of over- 
doing the matter of Agricultural book-making. As a general 
thing, those who aspire to agricultural authorship are men 
with practical minds, having knowledge and experience to 
communicate. Hence, almost everything they write is 
worth printing, reading and remembering. 

We regret that the author had not chosen some less com- 
prehensive title for this book. In an ENcycLopz#pta nothing 
should be omitted relating directly to the subject on which 
it treats. In the present volume, however, the author only 
claims to have considered some of the ‘‘ more important 
topics in modern agriculture.” But why not ‘cover the 
whole ground?’ In these slight criticisms we would not 
depreciate the real merits of this plump volume. It contains 
alarge amount of valuable information, and would doubt- 
less liberally repay every reader. The publisher has exer- 
cised his usual good taste in illustrating the work, and bring- 
ing it out in a durable and convenient form. 


LITERATURE AND ART —By S. Maroarer FULLER, author of 
A Summer on the Lakes,” * Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,” etc , ete. Two parts in one volume. With an 
Introdifction, by Horace Greg_y. New York: Published 
ty FowLers anD WxLus, 131 Nassau street. 12mo., pp. 
370. Price $I t0. 


Part 1. conrarns—A Short Essay on Critics; A Dialogue ; 
The Two Herberts; The Prose Works of Milton; The Life 
of Sir James Mackintosh ; Modern British Poets; The Mod- 
ern Drama; Dialogue, containing sundry Glosses on Poetic 
Texts. 


Part II. co,rams—Poets of the People; Miss Barrett's 
Poems; Lives of the Great Composers, including Haydn, 
Mozart, Handel, Bach, Beethoven ; A Record of Impressions 
produced by the Exhibition of Mr. Allston’s Pictures; Amer- 
can Literature; Swedenborgianism ; Methodism at the 
Fountain. Appesptx.—The Tragedy of Witchcraft. 

[The publishers take pleasure io presenting this work to 
the American people. It will be noticed more at length.) 
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Hovsenob Worps: A Weekly Journal, conducted by 
Cuarums Dicxsys. Vol. IV. for 1852. New York: Awn- 
@BLL, ExasLL anD Hewrrr, publishers. Terms $2 50 a 
year, in advance. 

Who has not heard of “Household Words?’ There is 
scarcely a newspaper in the English language that has not 
drawn choice gems from its always-inviting and carefully- 
written pages. True, we do not agree with all the senti- 
meats it contains, any more than we do with the notions 
which even our very best friends entertain, and here we 
should say, neither do they in al? things, agree with us. 

This paper does not claim to be a sews paper—it should 
rather be regarded as a “magazine’’—for, instead of the 
news of the day, it contains elaborate articles on subjects of 
general interest—on Government, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Poetry, Travels, etc., eto.; and one cannot open it without 
finding something to interest and instract. The American 
publishers present the reader with a fao simile edition of 
the London copy. 


Fraexca Lrrenary Review: A Weekly Literary and Scien- 
tific paper, purposing to impart to Americans a knowledge 
of the French Language in a pleasant and easy manner, 
without compelling any neglect of business, giving the 
pronunciation of the French Exercises, with tables show- 
ing at once the pronunciation and grammatical rules, 
leading toa knowledge of the French Language in a short 
time. Edited by Messrs. RicwarD axD Movrom, 115 
Chambers street, New York. Terms, $5 a year. 


This instructive paper has already reached its seventh 
namber. We hope it may be liberally patronized. In these 
times of steam ships, every body should learn the principal 
live languages, and we believe the French is the most widely 
spoken by educated people throughout Europe. 

An Historica, Accoust or Sr. Tuomas, W. I.—By Joum P. 

Kaox. 12mo., with Colored Maps, pp. 271. New York: 

CHARLES RCRIBNER. 


We have a lucid account of the Rise and Progress in Com- 
merce ; Missjons and Churches ; Climate and its Adaptation 
to Invalids; Geological Structure; Natural History and 
Botany ; and Inoidental Notices of Sr. Croix and Sr. Jouns; 
Slave Insurrections in these Islands; Emancipation and 
present condition of Laboring Classes. Together with such 
Geographical and Statistical information as can nowhere 
else be found. It is a very interesting volume, and inclines 
us to *‘ take a trip” to the beautiful Island of St. Thomas— 
the very first invitation we get. 


Agcric Szrarcuine Exprpition: A Journal of a Boat Voy- 
age through Rupert's Land and the Arctic Sea, in search of 
Sir Jous Framx.ix, with an Appendix on the Physical 
Geography of North America. By Sir Joun Ricnarpson, 
C.B.F.R.8. 12mo., pp.516. New York: Harper & Bro- 
THERS. 

Than the subject to which this volume is devoted, no other 
can be more exciting or interesting. The fate of Sir John 
Franklin, now shrouded in mystery, has awakened the deep- 
est feelings of solicitude, and called forth noble, daring, and 
generous men to search the Arctic Regions for the missing 
navigator, and toextricate him, if yet alive, from the oceans 
of ice by which he is supposed to be bound. 

The present volume is full of scientific information, and 
will open up and introduce the mind of every reader to new 
fields of investigation and study. 

My Brorsagsa.—By Mrs. Josepa H. HAnarorD.—l 8mo., pp. 
123. Cambridge: Forp anp Rosana. 


A Beautiful Gift,—from a Sister to a Brother. Jt is full 
of pleasant thoughts, with a kindly, hopeful spirit. The 
life of a brother is portrayed from infancy to manhood— 
through all the usual interesting changee—thenoce, to mar- 
ned and professional life, and s3 on to the grave. In short, 
we may pronounce it ‘* The Brother, from the Cradle to the 
Grave.” Those who read Mrs. Hanaford’s contributions to 
the Water-Care Journal, will need no further recommenda- 
tion to read ‘* My Baorngr.”’ 


Kossurm AND His GrNERALS: with a brief History of Hun- 


gary; Select Speeches ef Kossuth, etc. By Hesry W. | 


Dez Pur. With an introduction, By Hon. Henry J. Ray- 
mond. With Portraits, and a Map of Hungary. 12mo., 
pp. 409. Buffalo: Pammey & Co. New York: M. H. 
Newman & Co. 


The title, quoted above, describes the work. Containing, as 
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it does, several speeches of the greatest orator of this, or any 
age, it will be read with avidity. Mr. Raymond has given 
the work an appropriate Introduction, done in his usual 
clear, graceful, and forcible style. The book has already 
met with an extensive sale. 


Baoncurris axp Kisprep Diszases.—In language adapted to 
Common Readers, by W. W. Hatt, M.D. 12mo., pp. 350. 
Now York: J. 8. Repren. 


Doctor Hall is a ‘ Throat Doctor,”—and has made a book 
to sell on that subject. Asacompilaticn from several Eu- 
ropean “ Regulars”—some of whom he credits—it may be 
said to have been well done. But we have no sympathy 
with the ‘ Old Fogy” notions, on which he practices, sin- 
cerely believing that they are entirely without merit. 

The publisher prints few books of so little real value or 
credit to himself. If the author can manage to get it into 
the hands of ignorant persons, be may, by that means, find 
a patient on whose pocket and throat to operate. 

Tas CONFESSIONS AND OBSERVATIONS OP A WATER PATIENT. 

By Bir E. Lytrox Botwer.—12 mo., pp. 33. New York: 

For sale by FowLers & Wats. Price 12 cents. 


We cannot pretend to say how many times this extraordi- 
nary Letter has been re-published in the United States. 
Certain it is, there have already been several sets of stereo- 
typed plates made by as many different publishers, and here 
we have another. So long as the demand increases, we 
suppose there will be a supply. The present edition is 
printed on large type and fine paper. 


Hust’s Meacoants’ Ma@azinx, commences a new volume 
with the present month—volume twenty-six being com- 
pleted. 

Merchants who would be “ posted up” in all matters per- 
taining to their business, cannot elsewhere find it so well 
done asin this magazine. New York: published monthly 
by Freeman HUNT, at $5 a year. 

THe Amprican Bird Faxciza.—By D. J. Browns. 

York : C. M. Saxron. 


A very pretty book, full of pretty birds (pictures we mean,) 
with all necessary information in regard to their diseases, 
remedies and managements. 

It will be found a very useful manual to those who desire 
to keep them, and enjoy the constant society of all varieties 
of birds. 


New 


SupeanaL THeo.ocy, and Life in the Spheres : Deduced from 
Alleged Spiritual Manifestations. By OwzrN G. WARREN. 
Octavo, pp. 112. Price 25 cents. For sale at 120 Nassau 
street, New York. 


The author treats his subject in acalm, persuasive manner. 
He has no doubt that our departed friends can converse with 
us. 

The Introduction and Narrative portion of the work was 
written ‘by one of the Medical Faculty,” (evidently by a 
Swedenborgian,) and an educated man. Those interested 
in the subject will doubtless find this an agreeable, if not 
a scientific, or instructive work. 


Tue Prsre or ree Farm: Being an account of the various 
Depredating Animals, Birds, and Insects, which annoy the 
American Farmer, with directions for their destruction. 
With Illustrations. New York: C. M. Saxton. 12mo., 
pp. 135. 

Such an array of hawks, owls, bears, wolves, rats and 
mice, down to flies, bugs, and worms, have not before been 
brought together in any book which we have met. Here are 
directions for the extermination of these foul vermin. Buy 
the book for 25 cents, set your traps, and ** come the game 
over them.” We intend to try a little ‘pure genuine cod 
liver whale oil” on our neighbor’s dog, if he don’t quit bark- 
ing nights. We think it will silence him. 


Granak’s Macazmn.—Of all the fashionable magazines, 
Graham's is the best. It is written by some of our ablest 
and most acceptable anthors. It is high toned and liberal. 
It is more scientific, instructive and useful than any of ite 
competitors. Of course we do not endorse all its contents— 
we are opposed to many of the prevailing fashions and cus- 
toms of society—twe advocate radical reforme—this is not the 
province of Graham, nor does he make any pretensions in 
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that direction ; but, we repeat, he makes the most enter- 
taining, instructive, and acceptable fashionable magazine 
printed in the Quaker City. Terms $3 a year. Published 
monthly. By Grorexz R. Granam, Philadelphia. 

Tas KyICKERBOCKER Maeazing, edited by Lewis GAYLORD 
Crark—is becoming more popular, now that its price has 
been reduced from $5 to $3 year. To those who have 
conscientious scruples in regard to the satwral exercise of 
MIRTHFULNESS, We admonish mot to read the fascinating 
“ Old Knick,” but to those who believe in a hearty laugh in 
genuine Wit, we say the Knickerbocker Magazine “ won't 
hurt you.” Published by S. Huzsrox, New York. 

Lrrre.u’s Livina AGgz—continues the pioneer of our Ite- 
rary periodicals. It is made up of the cholcest selections 
from the European serials—published weekly in a handsome 
octavo form—at $6 a year. By E. Lırreıı & Co., Roston. 
Famine SPITS anp SPIRITUAL Mamrrstations : A series 

of articles supposed to be by Dr. Enocn Poxp, Professor in 

the Bangor Theological Seminary. Together with a Rr- 

PLY. pp. 64. Price 25 cents. 


The “pro and con” are fairly given. Te those in want of 
an argument on either side of the subject, this well printed 
octavo may be of service. 


Compmarion Type: Their History, Advantages, and Appli- 
cation. By Joms H. Tosrr. New York: Published by 
the Author. 

Printers alone will be interested in this document. Mr. 
Tobit claims to have made an important improvement, by 
which much time and expense may be saved to the com- 
positor. 


A Report or THE SxcreTary Or THE TREASURY, ON TRE 
Commerce aaD NaviGariow oF THE Unirep Statzs. For 
1851. 


Hon. Tuomas J. Rusx, will please accept our thanks for a 
copy of the above-named document. 


Advertisements. 


A limited space of this Journal will be given to advertise- 
ments, on the following terms: For a full page, one month, 
$50. For one column, $18. For half a column, $10. For 
less than half a column, twenty-five cents a line. 

At these rates, the smallest advertisement amounts to less 
than ome cent a line for EVERY THOUSAND COPIES of the 
Journal, our Edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 


— 


Tus ILLUS tRaTED Hypropatsio Encrc.opgpia: A complete 
system of H yetopatay and Hygiene. An illustrated work. 
embracing Outlines of Anatomy ; Physiology of the Human 
Body ; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health ; 
Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery ; Theory and Practice of 
Water-Treatment ; Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapew 
tics, including the nature, causes, symptoms, and treatment 
of all known diseases: Application to Surgical Diseases ; 
Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery ; 
with a complete Index. By R. T. 'TRzaLL, M. D. Two 12mo. 
volumes, substantially bonnd, price $2.50, just published by 
FowLerS AND WELLs, New York. 

For popular reference on the subjects of which it treats, 
we know of no work which can fill its place. Without 
any parade of technical terms, it is strictly scientific ; the 
language is plain and simple ; the points explained are of 
great importance ; devoted to progress, the editor is no slave 
to theory ; he does not shock the general reader by medical 
ultraisms; while he forcibly demonstrates the benefits of 
modern improvements. Of all the numerous publications 
which have obtained such a wide popularity, as issued by 
Fowlers and Wells, perhaps none are more adapted to gen- 
eral utility than this rich, comprehensive, and weil-arranged 
Encyclopedia.—New York Tribune. 


Sra2inors.— We have just received from the Manufactory 
of A. H. Hutchinson, Sheffield, England, an assortment of 
their superior Syringes, comprising various sizes and styles, 
among which are some of the finest ever imported. We can 
furnish almost any pattern desired at from three to ten dol- 
lars. We would particularly request the attention of Hydro- 
pathic Physicians to some of the more improved styles, as 
we are confident their superior merit will ensure their im- 
mediate adoption. 

We have also all of the different styles of domestic manu- 
facture, which we sell at prices ranging from one to four 
dollars. Syringes can be ordered by mail, and sent by first 
express. All orders will be filled with dispatch. Address, 
post-paid, FowLers anD W rUs, 131 Nassau-st. New York. 


SpaLpine’s ImproveD GRAHAM FLOUR is for sale by N. H. 
Wolfe, No. 17 South-st., New-York, John D. Gardner & Co., 
flour commission merchants, Boston, Wyman K. Barrett, 
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commission merchant, Albany, and by L. A. Spalding, Lock- ; Fig. A. Male adult Skeleton, front view, single { To the lover of nature, few parts of the country can fur- 
port, N. Y. $ copies, plain (in sheets,)........--..- skeet stage ee $1 50 © nish a more pleasing variety of scenery than spreads itseif 
This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and < Single copies, plain (mounted, J.s.. sses cece 2 50? be tore the traveler all the way from Cincinnati to the Cure. 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham : Fig. B. Male adult Skeleton, from behind, singto ; Phere nature and art combine, rendering the view beautiful 
Flour. Te makes a superior loaf of brown bread, Rusk, | copies, plain (in sheets, jo... sese cece eee cone eens 1 50 ? bevond description. l a l 
Cakes, and Pie crust—-and where used is highly approved. ; Single copies, plain (mounted.) ... see eeer ees 260 © ‘The new, large and beautiful Edifice di-plays the taste of 
Try it, and then judge. June, Gt. $ Fig C. First body of Togaments, front view, sin- \ thearust ata glance. The neatness and elegance of the in- 
Do sie al eer Se et --- a! gle copies, plain (in sheets. Jesss cee eens cane eee 150 2 terior, combined with the numerous attractions which pre- 
Tue Science or Socrety.—Part I. The True Constitution ; Single copies, plain (mounted,). weet eeereceees 2 50 | A themselves to the invalid, cannot fajl to render this Es- 
of Governinent in the Sovereignty of the Individual. Part i | Fig D. Second body of Pagaments, from behind, A lishment a desirable one, The Halls are extensive, the 
If. Cost the Limit of Price, a Scientific Measure of Honesty ; Single copies, plain (in sheets.) 0. cee rere sree eree 1 50 , Rooms spacious and inviting, where the invalid can range at 
in Trade. Two parts in one volume. By Stephen Pearl } Single copies. plain (mounted, Jesse sses eseese 250 |; nee free from atinospneric UN ee tp Stee 
Andrews, Published by Fowuens ann Waita, New-York | „Fig E Firm body of tussles, iront view singla! y ag nei i ee konie an amni ani toaratone he 
ice 75 ' comes, plain (in Sheets.)...ss.ssssesresorpeeeseeso : Ls > the ` . be- 
a ee ita of the Great Social Prob- ' í Ringe copies. plain (insunted.) a iets erreso 2 50 : ng conveniant for the A of water, in every form. 
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“ This is one of the most remarkable productions we have 
ever yet read, as well because of the novel views it enun- 
ciates as of the masterly style in which they are expressed. 
Were his sentiments so many falsities, it would sull bea 
luxury to read an author who so well expresses himself. Mr. 
Andrews is no destructive. He has in hiin nothing of the 
Red Republican—at least not in the offensive sense of that 
designation."—Cleceland True Democrat. 

“ Andrews is the theoretic and historic philosopher of what 
may be regarded as the specifically American forin of Social- 
isn. It is the work of an American philosopher, handled in 
that eminently practical manner which in all things 1s pe- 
culiar to Americans,’ — [Translated from the Adigemieine 
Zeitung (German ) 
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Tae Paosocrapnic Teacuer.—An inductive exposition of 
Phonography, intended to afford complete and thorough in- 
struction to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher; by E. Webster ;—price 40 cents. New York: 
FowLers and WeLLs, Publishers. 


A beautifully printed volume, made eminently plain. 
Teachers will find it a superior text-box. Phonography has 
now become a fixed fact. It has founda niche trom which 
it cannot be forced. It is sitnple. A child learns it readily. 
A few days’ study will make the pupil master of the prin- 
ciples of the science, and his facility in the art may be 
indefinitely increased by practices.—Vew York Tribune. 

Tue Science or Man APPLIED TO EPIDEMICS: THEIR 
CAUSES, CURR AND l’R&vENTION. By Lewis 8S. Hoven Price 
50 cts. The above valuable Physiological work is pubitshed 
and for sale by BeLa Marsu, at No. 25 Cornhill; and by 
Fow.urrs and Wes, No. 142 Washington street, Boston, 
and No. 131, Nassau street, New York. May, tf. 


oy Nassau Strest — Boot Makers’ Union Association.— 
Feb. 9t. 


Tale of Expiation and Redemption—By Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
SouTB WORTH, author of The Deserted Wife,” © Shannon- 
dale,” * The Discarded Daughter,” &c. Ruch is the title 
of a new novelette about being commenced in the Saturday 
Evening Post, of Philadelphia, by that gifted writer, Mrs. 
Southwerth. Bingle subset) peony $2 00O—1 copies $5 00— 
9 copies $10 00—21 copies $20 UW. Specimen copies sent 
gratis. Address, post-paid, Dgacon & Prersov, No. 66 
South Third street, Philade!phia. July, lt 


Corros FeLr Marrassses—For Private Dwellings, Hotels, 
Water-Cure Katablishments, Steamboats, Ships, &c., &.— 
Tne advantage these mattresses possess over all others, are 
as follows: They are from 25 to 00 per cent. cheaper than 
Hair; will not break or mat down, and will retain their elas- 
sicity, (of which there is a great deal) longer than Hair; are 
proof against all kinds of vermin, and are the most cleanly 
and healthy Bed that can be used. Manufactured by the 
Paris Steam Wadding Works, Brooklyn, L. L., and for sale 
by R.& D. M. Srgspins & Co., No. 59 Broadway, New 
York. Orders received as above for any sized Mattresses, to- 
gether with Bolsters and Pillows. July, 3t 


WEBER'S ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE ADULT Human Bopy, 
Narourat Sms —W. Espicotr & Co , No. 59 Beekman street, 
New York, have Lithographed and republished from the 
original German edition (the only American edition) the 
eleven entire figures contained in part first of the above- 
named well-known and valuable work. by Prof. M. J. Wxpmr, 
of the Royal Prussian University, Frepsrix WILLIAM, at 
Bonn. Figures 1, K, and L, representing the veins and ar- 
teries, are accurately colored from the original copy, and the 
whole work, with a comprehensive ‘‘ Explanation,” is offer- 
ed forsale in sheets, or mounted in the usual style of Maps, 
at the following prices— 
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Boot ann Foster, wholesale and retail Clothiers, No. 27 
Cortlandt street, N. Y.. sell Frock and Dress Coats, cut from 
the finest cloth, and rade in the most superior style of taste 
and fashion, full fifty per cent. below Broadway custom- 
prices. Their steck isone of the largest as well as the best 
selected and made upin the Union, and their furnishing de- 
partment comprises every article necessary toa gentleman's 
Wardrobe, and from the sale of a single garment to an en- 
tire stock, they offer superior advatitayes to any other estab- 
lishment, Gentlernmanly and accomplished assistants are al- 
ways in readiness to wait on our customers, who\we are 
happy to see at all times July, |t 


X n A 3 ns 
WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Hypropatite: INstitcte.—Dr. TRALI. receives patients at his 

commodious city establishment, 15 Laight street, New York, 
(the oldest city Water-cure in the United States). one door 
from the beautiful promenade grounds of the St. John’s 
Park, and in the immediate vicinity of the Hoboken Ferry. 
The house enjoys one of the most open, airy and quiet locali- 
ties in the city ; and a sail of ten minutes across the Ferry 
brings the cure-guests to the shaded walks and delightful 
groves of the Elysian Fields. 

In addition to the usual appliances for full Water treat- 
ment, he has with the assistance of Dr. J. L. Hosrorb, es- 
tablished a department for the special management of those 
female diseases which are incurable without peculiar mechan- 
ical and surgical treatment. Consultations and citv practice 
attended to as heretofore. June, tf. 
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Dr. T. L. Nicnors and Mrs. Gove NICHOLS have removed 
their Water-Curk ESTABLISHMENT to Prospect Hill, Port 
Chester, N. Y., one hour's ride froin the city, on the New- 
Haven Railroad—a situation of unsurpassed beauty and sa- 
lubrity. 

Thoir City Office isat No. 45 White-st., near Broadway, 
where they will receive consultations every Wednesday, 
from 2 to 5 P. M., and on other days by appointment. 

Da. Wu. F. Res, a graduate of the American Hydrepathic 
Institute, and a thoroughly educated and competent Water- 
Cure Physician, will be at this office daily and nightly, and 
attend to consultations and city practice. We cordially re- 
commend him as deserving entire confidence. 

The first term of our School for the Physiological Edu- 
cation of Young Ladies, will open on the first Monday in 
June. 

The third term of the American Hydropathic Institute will 
open on the first Monday in November. For Circulars, ad- 
dress T. L. Nicnors, M D., Port Chester N. Y. June, It. 


Dr. Suew's SUMMER WATER-CURE ESTABLISIMRNT, is at 
Bennington, Vermont, about one hour’s railroad ride from 
Albany and Troy. in the very midst of the finest of Green 
Mountain Scenery. July—tf 


New Yoru Crry Warer-Coxge Institction —Dr. O. H. 
W ELLINGTON will coutinue to receive patients at No. 184 
Twelfth street, corner of University Place, where he has 
hitherto been associated with Dr. Joel Shew. The house 
has been thoroughly refitted, and the most earnest effort will 
be made to satisfy those who may trust themselves to our 
care. Accommodations on reasonable terms, by the day or 
week, for any one who may wish to stop with us. City 
practice faithfully attended to. July. 1t 


Cincinatti Hyproparmic OR Warter-Curs ESTABLISH- 
MENT.— The above Institution is now open for the reception 
of patients. It is located about five miles from the city, on 
the Carthage pike, and but a few rods from the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton Railroad, in the rear, and at the same 
distance from the Miami Canal, in front, rendering it easy 
of access to those desirous of enjoying the benefits of the In- 
stitution. 
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as in all cases we shall expect to perform a perfect cure. 

Persona visiting thy Cure by the way of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton Railroad, will stop at the Carthage 
station. Patients are requested to bring two comfortabies, 
two blankets, two coarse sheets, six towels, anda quantity of 
old linen, suicable for bandages. 

‘Teams —The terms for BOARD, MEDICAL SERVICES, and all 
ordinary attendance, will be ten doilars per week, payable 
weekly. Extra attendance will subject the patient to an 
extra charge Some deduction will be made to those who 
find it neces«ary to spend a length of time in the Institution, 
Transient persons will be charged two dollars per day. 

From three to five dollars will ba charged for tne first ex- 
amination, For further particulars, address D. A. Pase, 
M.D., Proprietor and Physician, 

N. B.—The Institution will be open both Summer and 
Winter tor the reception of patieuts. July, It 


Gen Haven —As July and August are months in which 
the greatest number of persons will resort to WaTER-CURES, 
the proprietors of Glen Haven take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to their ‘beautiful retreat,” situate at the head of 
Skaneateles Lake. in the State of New York. ‘The Estab- 
lishment isin the finest order, having nice single and doub'e 
rooms, Well ventilated, and which have this Spring been pa- 
pered, painted, and nicely carpeted. During the year 1551, 
they had patients taking treatment in the Cure from ten dif- 
ferent States and from Canada. Atthis date, May lth, 
159X, there are under treatment in the Estabishment per- 
sons of both sexes, from Maine, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin and the 
Canadas ; and letters have been received from gentlemen 
and ladies asking admittance by or before the Ist of June, 
1552, who reside in New Hampshire, Connecticut, Vermont, 
Mississippi, Kentucky. and Georgia From this atatement, 
the public can judge of the reputation of * The Glen.’ ‘The 
Physicians, Dr. J. C. and Mrs L. E. Jackson and Dr. W. S. 
Bush, give no drugs. Those who desire the application of 
water with the administration of drugs, we shall be com- 
pelled to decline, cheerfuily making over to others the Ma- 
TERIA Menica and its virtues. Those visiting us can reach 
the Glen on the Erie Railroad, from East or West, by stop- 
ping at Binghampton and taking the ‘* Cortlandt Stage” to 
Scott. From East or West on the Albany and Butfalo 
Railroad persons will stop at Skaneateles, thence to the 
Glen by steamboat. Our prices are reasonable entirely, and 
advice for Home treatinent or information regarding the Ín- 
stitution, the Physicians wili be happy to give free of chargo, 
sive postage. Post Otfice address—Scott, Cortland County, 
New York. July, it 


Castine Water-Curs, Wyominc County, N. Y.—This os- 
tablivhment, pleasantly situated in the quiet village of Cas- 
tile, New York, has passed into the hands of the Subscribers, 
and will open for the reception of patients on the [5th of 
May, 1552, under the control of Dr. J. C. Whitaker, late 
Physician to the Greenwood Springs Water-Cure, Cuba, 
Alleghany county, New York. This Establishment pos- 
sesses all the advantages, conveniences and facilities essen- 
tial to the praotical and successful administration of the 
varied and rational processes, which so eminently distinguish 
Hydriatic treatment as superior to every other mode of cure. 
A competent female will be in charge of the Female Depart- 
ment, and individuals laboring ander every variety and phase 
of Chronic disease will be received for treatment, and we 

romise that no efforts shall be wanting on our part to render 
it a pleasant home to the suffering and health-seeking invalid. 
In the vicinity are the celebrated Falls of the Genesee river, 
the grandeur and sublimity of whose scenery is probably un- 
surpassed in the Empire State Also, the Railroad Bridge, 
being erected near these Falls, will, when completed, be the 
most stupendous work of the kind in the world. Facilities 
will be afforded patients to visit these works of Nature and 
Art, when desired. The Institution is accessible from every 
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part of the country by Railroad—the Buffalo and New York 
City Railroad passing within one quarter of a mile, con- 
necting the Great Central Railroad at Attica with the New 
York and Erie at Hornelsville Our ordinary charges per 
week, $5 00, payable weekly. Each patient will provide 
themselves with one linen and two cotton sheets, two com- 
fortables, ene or two quilts, two woolen blankets, six towels 
and extra linen for bandages, Xo. 
July, tf J.C. Warraker, H. Suort. 


Hicgtaxp Homes Warea-Crepg, ar Fisexm. Lanpino, 
Dccuzss County, New Yorx-—For the treatment of Fe- 
male Diseases, is now open for the reception of patients 
ander the charge of O. W. May, M D., proprietor. Locate 
at the head of the Highlands, amid scenery the most pictur- 
esqne and beautiful on the Hudson river, with pure water, 
and a salubrity of climate that cannot be beaten in the 
world ; easy of access from any direction—within two hours 
of the city of New York and three of Albany—must render 
it a desirable resort for invalids needing the treatment and 
living afforded by such an establishment. A large class of 
diseases under which thousands of our females are “ drag- 
ging out a miserable existence,” and thousands dying yearly 
may be cured at this Institution. Having made these pecu- 
liar diseases his particular study, the proprietor is confident 
of curing all that are curable, and many which have been 
and stillare deemed incurable. All other remediable dis- 
eases treated at this Institution. The treatment is strictly 
hydropathic, in connection with electro-magnetism and the 
vitalizing exercises which have by some termed Motorpathy, 
with systematized gymnastics; but no druggirg allowable. 

Fishkill Landing, June, 1852. July, 1t 


Cusvetasp WATER-CURE E8TABLISHMENT.—Theo above 
establishment is now commencing its fifth season. The in- 
creased accommodations and facilities which have been 
added from year to year, make itsecond tonone in the Union, 
and enables the subscriber to say with confidence to all who 
wish to avail themselves of the great facilities which the 
Water-Cure system when rightly applied, offers to all those 
who are seeking restoration to health; that they can here 
pursue it under the most favorable auspices for the removal 
of disease. The very flattering patronage bestowed hitherto, 
by a generous public, will serve but to stimulate the proprie- 
tor to isteased excitons in behalf of all those sufferers who 
may place themselves under his charge. Terms—87 to $3 
per week. T. T. Sugtyz, M.D., Proprietor. July—i 


Tos Water-Cusg ESTABLISHMENT AT SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 
will for the future be under the care of Dr. SHEPPARD, who 
has had several years experience in the Water-Cure in New 
York city. The water is unsurpassed, the building is nearly 
new, pleasantly situated on lower Main street, and contains 
near fifty rooms. Springfield isone of the most delightful 
places in all New England. July—it 


Wyoxma Corraca Warer-Curr— Wromina, WYOMING 
Couxty, N. Y.—Thia Institution now commences its second 
season. Its location is retired, three-fourths of a mile from, 
and overlooking the beautiful village and valley of Wyo- 
ming. 

The surrounding country is noted for the beauty of its 
scenery, while its pare and bracing atmosphere is health- 
giving in all itsinfluences. The building is new, the rooms 
are ample in size, some of them delightfully pleasant, look- 
ing oat upon beautiful landscapes, aii of them neatly fur- 
nished and perfectly ventilated. We have greatly enlarged 
and improved our Bathing arrangements, now comprising all 
the varieties of local and general baths. The grounds are 
tastefally laid out and the summer walks cool and inviting. 

In a quiet grove, a few rods from the main arene sanla 
our spacious Hall, 100 by 25 feet, affording the best facilities 
for promenading, and furnished with a great variety of ap- 
paratas for exercise and amusement. 

This * Hall,” with its fixtures and accommodations, has 
been highly appreciated by all who have been guests at our 
Cure. 


Wyoming is situated twelve miles south of Leroy, sixteen 
miles west of Geneseo, ten miles east of Attica. and six 
miles north of Warsaw—and patients coming by Railroad 
from Rochester or Buffalo, will stop at Batavia or Attica. 
A stage leaves Batavia every Tuesday and alternate morn- 
ings, and Attica every morning, bringing patients to the 
door of the Establishment. These stages run in connection 
with the morning expreas trains east and west. Stages 
leave Geneseo and Waraaw for this place every morning. 
P. H. Haves, M.D, E. C. WINCHESTER. 

N. B. After the completion of the Railroad between At- 
tica and Hornelsville, come to * Dale Station,’ in the town 
af Middlebury, three miles from the Establishment, at 
which place arrangements will be made for bringing persons, 
without delay, to the Institution. uly, tf 


Mamusoreh Warer-Cors OF Taz Wror.—C. Graham, M. 
D., Proprietor; Roland S. Houghton, A.M., M.D., Resi- 
dent Physician. This establishment is situated on a com- 
manding eminence adjoining the town of HaRROD3BURG, in 
Mercer Co., Kentucky ; being 30 miles from Frankfort, 28 
from Lexington, and 8 from the Kentucky River,—near tha 

phical centre of the State. The main establishment 
isone of the most elegant and spacious buildings in the 
West ; capable, together with the surrounding cottages, of 
ace comacdating no less than 500 patients. Since the last 
season, the proprietor has erected, at a large additional ex- 
pense, a spacious and commodious Barta-Hovsr, for the 
especia] pa of the Warrer Treatugst. This new 
balding has been so constructed that the two departments 
into which it has been divided (for the exclusive use of the 
male and female patients, respectively,) are entirely distinct 
and complete. Jt issupplied with an abundance of excellent 
water from an inexhaustible spring in the vicinity of the 
establishment, of am average temperature of 55 degrees. 


accessible from a 


Among the different baths will be found every variety which 
experience has shown to be suitable for the treatment :— 
such asthe Douches of all kinds—rising, descending, and 
horizontal ; eye, ear, and nose baths; irrigating fountains ; 
the ‘snake bath ;” the plunge, shower, half-bath, shallow- 
bath ; sitz baths, etc., etc. In fine, the proprietor has avoid- 
ed neither trouble nor expense in order to render the estab- 
lishment inferior to none in Europe or America. The 
Frome are elevated and extensive ; and the walks have 

en tastefully laid out, while they are perfectly shaded in 
the hot season. In wet weather, the spacious and entensive 
piazzas in frontof the establishment afford a delightful and 
sheltered promenade of no less than 300 yards in extent. 
The establishment is also provided with two Bowling Sa- 
loons, and an elegant Saloon for the accommodation of pa- 
tients who wish for other kinds of physical exercise. The 
Ball-room of the institation, which is 90 feet by 45, is one of 
the most tasteful and elegant rooms of the kind in the West- 
ern country. 

The Medical department is filled by RoLaND S. Hoventon, 
A.M., M.D., author of * Bulwer and Forbes on the Water- 
Treatment,” “ Three Lecturason Hygiene and Hydropathy,” 
etc., etc. ; and heretofore, for a number of years, a successful 

ractitioner of the Water-Cure in the City of New-York. 
[he proprietor is confident that Dr. HovuGuToNn's experience 
in the various departments of Hydropathy, will entitle him 
to the entire confidence of those who may stand in need of 
his professional services. 

Patients are requested to bring two heavy comfortables, 
two blankets, two coarse cotton and one heavy linen sheet, 
six towels, and a quantity of old linen suitable for bandages ; 
all of which should be carefully marked. 

Terms.—The terms for board, medical fees, and attend- 
ance, will be TEN DOLLAR; a week for each patient for the 
first four weeks ; for each successive week, EIGHT DOLLARS. 
Servants who may be brought to atlend on patients will be 
charged $250 each week. For further information, address 
Der. C. GrawaM, Harrodsburg, Kentucky. June, tf. 


Lepanon Spaincs WaTeR-Corg.—This Institution is one 
of the oldest in America. It is situated directly across the 
ela Fa the celebrated Thermal spring, at New Lebanon, 
N. Y. For salubrity of air, cold, pure, and soft water, ro- 
mantic and delightful scenery, and general healthfulness of 
climate, and every facility for successful Hydriatic treat- 
ment, this place is not excelled in this part of the country. 

D. Campbell and Lady, the well known proprietors of the 
institution for the last seven years, still continue to provide 
for the wants of the sick and aftlicted, and hope their long 
experience and qualifications will enable them to give the 
same general satisfaction in future, that has marked their 
efforts in the past. 

The Medical department will be under the care of Dr. B. 
Wilmarth and wife, who from twonty-five years’ experience 
and observation of disease and remedies, (five of which have 
been Hydropathic practice,) feel confident a good degree of 
success will mark their efforts in all cradle cases commit- 
ted to their care. Mrs. W. has qualified herself for takin 
charge of the ‘‘ Female department ”’ of the institution, an 
treating that long list of painful and harassing complaints 
peculiar to her sex. Terms, $5 to $3 per week; payment 
weekly. Examination free. Advice by letter $1. Patients 
will provide the usual articles fur treatment. D. CAMPBELL 
& Son, Proprietors ; B. Witmartu, M.D, Physician. Jn, tf. 


ForestTvitte Warer-Cureg, at FORESTVILLE, CHAUTAUQUE 
Co., N. Y.—This new Establishment got up on an improved 
plan and supplied with pure soft water from the hill-side, is 
now open for reception of Patients. 

This is a point easy of access from all directions ; situated 
upon the New-York & Erie Railroad, two miles from its ter- 
Mination at the lake, and five miles from the Buffalo and 
State line Railroad, from which passengers can come almost 
every hour in the day, leaving at Silver Creek. The Village 
has several hundred inhabitants, and is surrounded by a rich 
and productive farming country. The scenery romantic, 
and climate healthful. 

Dr. PARKER, resident Physician, for the restoration of his 
own health resorted to this system of treatment as practiced 
in several of the best establishments in the country, and now 
abandons for this, his former mode of practice, as a less etli- 
cient and curative means. No pains will be spared in furnish- 
ing nurses anc attendants for the benefit of the patients, and 
all indulgencies at the table and elsewhere allowed, consistent 
to the condition of the patient. Patients are required to fur- 
nish two good sized cotton comfortables, two strong sheets, 
six coarse bath towels, and something euitable for body 
bandages. Charges for Board, attendance, lights, fuel, &c., 
from €5 50 to $3. Cuarues Parkes. M.D, and Amos R. 
AvkryY, M D., Proprietors. Address, Hanover P. O., Chau- 
tauque Co., N. Y. June, 6t. 


Conconp Warer-Cure ESTABLISHMENT, CONCORD, New- 
Hampsuing —This Institution, situated in the delightful 
village of Concord, N. H., has passed into the hands and un- 
der the Medical supervision of Da Wa. T. Vatu, of New 
York, who will spara no effort to render it an agreeable home 
to the invalid, and every way worthy of the liberal patronage 
it has heretofore received. 

To those who would seek the recovery of their health by 
this simple, beautiful, and efficient method of cure, 
no location presents superior inducements to Concord. 
unsurpassed. purity of the water with which the establish- 
ment is supplied, the beauty of the town, the salubrity of 
the air, sad the delightfulness of surrounding scenery, con- 
spire to render it a desirable resort for the invalid, and con- 
tribute essentially to aid him in his recovery. Concord is 

[ass every direction, being the converging 
point of several different Railroads. Persons from New York, 
can visit the place at a cost of $5. 

Terms, froin $6 to $3 per week in summer; $4 to $6 in 


' winter. A deduction from the above terms if two patients 
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ocoupy the same room. Each patient is required to provide 
himself with two comfortables, two thick woolen blankets, 
one linen, and two course cotton sheets, towels, &c. May, 3t. 


Mr. Prospscr WATER. Cure AND [NSTITUTE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y.—This Institution is located in a beautiful and roman- 
tic grove at the base of Mt. Prospect, and within the corpo- 
ration of the Village. Possessed of a never-failing Spring of 
pure soft water, an atmosphere free frcm miasmatic influ- 
ences, of carriage and foot-walks up the mountains, “free from 
the noise and turmoil of busy life,” with excellent rowing 
and sailing privileges upon the pleasant waters of the Che- 
nango, are a few of the presentation the “ Cure” offers to the 
invalid. 

The house is new, commodious, bathing apparatus ample 
and convenient, well ventilated, with 230 feet piazza. 

The Medical department is under the entire charge of Dr. 
THayer and Wife, who have had five years’ experience in 
Hydropathic practice, and are favorably known as successful 
practitioners. Courses of lectures, with full plates and illus- 
trations, will be given throughout the season to the Students 
and Patients upon Anatomy, Physiology, Hydropathy and 
Hygiene. Terms, from $4 to $3 per weak according to room 
and attention required, payable weekly. Patients wall bring 
the usual fizins. O. V. Tuayer, M.D., Resident Physician, 
D. W. Ranney and H. M. Ranney, Proprietors, May, tf. 


Se 

Eastoampron Water-Curg.—Dr. E. SNELL, having re- 
moved his residence from Springfield Water-Cure on account 
of its bad location and great unfitness for the business, has 
located himself in the beautiful village of Easthampton, near 
the Williston Seminary, and has purchased and fitted the 
building known as Snow’s Hotel fora Water-Cure. 

The great success attending his practice is shown in the 
fact that eighty out of alittle more than one hundred pa- 
tients treated at his establishment for a few months past 
have been discharged aured or nearly so, and all greatly bene- 
fitted. Easthampton, the most beautiful village in Massa- 
chusetts, possessing every attraction, ia but four miles from 
Northampton Depot, where a carriage from the house is al- 
ways in waiting at the arrival of the several trains. Dr. 
Sneli has the most unparalleled success in treating female 
complaints of all kinds. He also finds Coad’s Patent Gradu- 
ated Battery, which he has obtained at great expense, very 
useful in many cases of Paralysis, Rheumatism, &c. ‘Terma, 
$6 per week. Examination fee, $2. Patients will farnish 
two comfortables, two blanksts, two sheets. and some towels, 
all well marked. N. B. Patients vary feeble, and bringing 
a nurse, can board the nurse for $2 per week at the estab- 
lishment. Dr. E. SNELL, Proprietor and Physician. Jn, 2t. 


Sugar Cresk Faus Watgr-Corns —This Institution is 
now ready to receive patients. It is beautifully and health- 
fully located on a commanding eminence 3-4 of a mile east 
of the Falls, on the road from Wheeling to Wooster, and from 
Massillon to Canal Dover and New Philadelphia, 12 miles 
south of Massillon, 8 miles west of Dover, 12 miles west of 
New Philadelphia, 7 miles from the Zoar community, acces- 
sible by Stages daily from all the above places. It is abund- 
antiy supplied with very soft pure spring water, conveyed to 
the Cure by stone pipe. Terms, from $5 to $3 per week, 

ayable weekly in a:lvance.. Post-office address, Dr H, 

REASE, Deardorff’s Mills, Tuscarawas County, Ohio. May 

lst, 1852. May, 3t. 


Aton Watxr-Curs.—This Establishment has been liber- 
ally patronized during the past year, and is still in successful 
operation, under the charge of Dr. J H. Hgaro, who is striv- 
ing to make his place what it should be for the treatment 
of aay variety of Chronic Disease. 

Athol abounds in pure soft Water, good air, and fine sce- 
nery, and is accessible by Railroad. 

Each patient requires two comfortables, two woolen blan- 
kets, three sheets, six crash towels, and old cloth for band- 
ages. Terms, $6 per week, unless extra room or attention is 
required, May, dt 


New GRAgFENBERG HypROPATUIC, aND Kinxeipatuic Es- 
TABLISUMENT.— The subscriber tlatters himself, that the suc- 
cess of his institution is already as firmly established and 
extensively known as any health institution in THIS COUNTRY, 
—and would simply say that any desirous of knowing more, 
by writing to him will have sent them free of expense, a 
pamphlet of 16 pages, containing a full report of all the par- 
ticulars. The institution is situated on Lockport Hill, about 
5 miles from the city of Utica. Address R. HouLanp, M.D., 
New Graefenberg, N. Y. 


Worcester Warter-Coure Ixerirution, No. 1 GLEN Streser. 
— This building was erected expressly for Hydropathic pur- 
poses, and embraces all the conveniences necessary for the 
improvement and enjoyment of patients. The location is 
retired, and overlooks the city. 

Terxs —For full board znd treatment. $6 to $10 per week, 
according to rooms occupied. 

A medical fee of $2 for first examination will usually be 
required, 

atients are requested to bring two coarse cotton and one 
linen sheet, two woolen blankets, one comfortable, and old 
linen for bandages. S. Roaxrs, M.D. E.F. Roomas, Su- 
perintendent. Feb. tf. 


Forgsr Ciry Corg, near Ithica, on the eastern bank of the 
lovely Cayuga, and well furnished. Health of locality, pu- 
rity of water, and beauty of scenery unsurpassed. Science 
and experience in the Medical department. A Gymnasium 
and other places for exercise and amusement attached. 
Terms, $5 to $10 per week. Students accommodated. Mor- 
RIS Dwient,M.D. J.T. Burpick,M.D , Proprietor. Jn, tf. 


Warter-Cors—For reception and treatment of patients. 
Also Genera! Practice attended to by Dr. Lacuemurgr, 106 
Callowhill street, Philadelphia. June-3t 
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Tag ELi Water-Cure will be open onthe First of June, : A ; z 
1852. The entire manazement will be in the hands of Dr. ; , f rE 
8. O. Gleason and Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M.D. Mrs. G. will Ni £ [- : Il Te (l | ri | Ly ly 
p2y especial attention to the treatment of female diseases ‘ ws 
Each patient (for packing purposes) is expected to furnish 
three comforters, one blanket, one linen sheet, and four bath . 
towels. 4 . 
Terms, Third floor, double rooms $5, for each person per ' FOR SALE BY 
week. Second floor $6. do. First, price according to the 
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THE BROWNSVILLE WaTER-CuRK ESTABLISHMENT, under the 
direction of Dr. C. BÆLZ, is open for the reception of patients. 
Summer and Winter. Feb. 1Ut. ; POSTAQE. 


Pasnsyivama Warer-Coas Estauuisyuext—By Epwarp ‘ The Illustrated Hydropathic Encyclopedia: A complete System of Hydropa- 
Acker, M. D., Phillipsburgh, opposite the town of Beaver, thy and Hygiene, embracing Outlines of Anaan Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, 
y 


` wes 


on the Ohio river, Beaver county, Pa. Feb. St. 5 and the Preservation of Health ; Dietetics and dropathic Cookery ; ‘Theory and Practice of Watar- s09 1500 

—— m m) OT reatiment; Special Pathology and Uydro-Therapeutics, including the nature, causes, symptoms, and miles. | miles. 
GEORGE Hoyt, M.D., Hydropathist, while doing City - treatinent of all known diseases ; Application to Surgical Diseases ; Application of Hydropathy to Mid- 

‘practice,’ will also visit patients in the country. Office, wifery and the Nursery, with a complete Index. By R. T. Trall, Mb Two large volumes, substan- Cents. | cents. 
o. 20 Winter-st., Boston. June, 2t. tially bound. Price $250. 50 100 
Ruope-Isuann Water-Cors—Dr. C. R. Broansest’s > Midwifery and the Diseases of Women: a descriptive and practical work. 

Office and Residence, is H1 Hight-st., Providence, Jn, 2t. Illustrated with numerous cases of treatment. By Joel Shew, M.D. Price $1. 21 42 


Miss M. H. Mowry, Puysician, No. 22 South Main street, 
Providence, Rhode Island, Feb. Lit.* 


Tue Rousp Hul Warer-Core Retreat —Fistablished 
in 1817. Located at Rounp Hitt, NORTHAMPTON, Mass. Ac- 
cessible by Railroad froin Boston, Albany, and New York, in 
from 4 to 5 hours, For beauty and healthfalness of location 


Water-Cure in America. Over Three Hundred Cases of Various Diseases 
treated with Water. By Drs. Wesselhoeft, Shew, Bedortha, Trall, Nichols, and others. With Cases | 
of Domestic Practice. Edited by a Water Patient. Price $L. 16 | 
Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure: Its Principles, Processes, and Wfodes of | 
‘Treatment, with an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Priessnitz. By Joel Shew, M.D. 
: i ' Price $l. 16 
—softness and purity of water—large and well-furnished SUNE 
rooms, and for comforts and conveniences for patien:s and / Bulwer, Forbes and Houghton on the Water Treatment. A Compilation of 
their friends, this establishment is unsurpassed by any in the ’ Papers on Hygiene and Hydropathy. Edited by R. S. Houghton, M.D. Price $l. 19 


country. Address A. RANDALL, Esq., Agent, or C. A. HALL, : i : à : : : 
Ph Children: Their Diseases and Hydropathic Management, with full directions 


32 
BE 
M.D., Physician. Feb. llt. i 
x for training and treatment from birth. By Dr. Joel Shew. Price $l. 19 38 
} 
| 
20 
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Tie FORESTVILLE W ATER-CURE, LOCATED aT FORESTVILLE ; : ; 
Ciuravcas Vouaty Ne Ye cay ol acess on a dice Hydropathy for the People. Plain Observations on Drugs, Diet, Water, 
ew 


tions, being on the ork and Erie Railroad, eight miles 


, l , é Air, and Exercise. With Appendix by Dr. Trall. 50cents. 10 20 

from its terminus at Dunkirk on the Lake, in a delightful : . : 
Village of the same name, containing several hundred in- ? Water and Vegetable Diet in Consumption, Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, and 
habitants. Buildings new, pleasant and conveniently ar- | other Chronic Diseases. By William Lambe, M.D. Price 50 cents. 9 18 
ranged, and the proprietors have had a practice of abont ; i ose : =. ees’ 
twenty years. Terms, from $5 50 to $3 per week, payable { The Parent’s Guide for the Transmission of Desired Qualities to Offspring, 
weekly, and the patients will furnish the usual accommoda- and Childbirth made Easy. A good book for Mothers. By Mrs. Pendleton. 50 cen:s. 8 16 
tions, viz: two large comfortables, two strong sheets, and : : : 
six coarse bath toweis. Cuas. Parken, M.D., Water-Cure Applied to Every Known Disease. A Complete Demonstration 

July, tf AMOS R. AVERY M.D. a of the Advantages of Hydropathy. Price 50 cents. 10 20 

Warer-Cone EsTABLIBUMaNT ror SaLe.—The owners of ; Water-Cure Manual. A Popular Work, embracing full directions for the 


the Water-Cure Establishment, situated on ‘ Dracutt 
Hights”’ in Lowell, Mass., residing in New York, are desi- 
rous to sell the estate, and offer the same on favorable terms. 
The place is well and favorably known to the public a«s a 
flourishing Hydropathic Institution, lt is within ten min- 
utes’ walk of the centre of business in Lowell, but possesses 
all the advantages of an elevated and rural residence. It 
will accommodate forty patients, and in its supply of pure 
water and bathing conveniences, it presents superior advan- 
tages. It wili be sold very low if early application is made. 
Possession given on short notice. Address BLAKE AND 
Brows, New York city; or Tappan Wernrworta, EB. F. 


Application of Hydropathy. Illustrated with Cases. Price 50 cents. 10 


Consumption: Its Preservation and Cure by the Water Treatment, with Ad- 
vice concerning the Lungs, etc. Illustrated. Price 50 cents. ` 10 


Curiosities of Common Water. With Rules for preserving health. 25 cents. 5 
Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A Development of the True Principles of 


Health and Longevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and Observations of Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, 25 cents. 5 10 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing an account of the various pro- 


SHERMAN, Lowell, Mass. July, tf cesses used in the Water-Treatment. With authenticated evidence of its efficacy and safety. 25 
Easr Br apway Water-Cure Thi tablish t i e : i 
o ° =s 19$ esta0lishmen 18 è ° ° . A 
now open for the reception of patients, under the direction | Water-Cure in Pregnancy and Childbirth. With Cases showing the Effects 
of Dr. N. H. Quimsy, 167 Kast Broadway, New York. Con- of Water in mitigating the pains and perils of Parturition. 25 cents. 5 10 | 
sultations personally or by letter. City practice punctually A g PR aes Zae 
attended to. Jay ite Experience in Water-Cure. A Familiar Exposition of the Principles and 
a a ee ee ee E eT a ae ee Results of Water-Treatment. By Mrs. Nichols. 25 cents. 5 10 
Dr. W. G. Ragp, of New York, proposes to visit the West . renti ` j } 
ee ee N N ahs noma: Ts Causes, zrevenuon, end Cure, showing the inefficiency of 
Hygiene, as connected with the Water-Cure. Frends of rug trgaimon Jaan ne VETMECE OE ee eter i ao RENIE 5 10 
Hydropathy, who wish to disseminate a knowledge of the ; Errors of Physicians and Others in the Practice of the Water-Cure.— 


Laws of Life and Health, and would avail thernselves of his 


teachings, may do so by organizing classes. Terms, one Sa cents 3 i P 2 10 
dollar fone course: Zs his matinee, = a buble sntredustory An Introduction to the Water-Treatment. A concise exposition of the Hu- 

an conciu ing cturs. r. . Wi aliso Lurnis ropa- ` . Coe ` 

thio Works, and receive consultations. Address, aioe. man Constitution, the Conditions of Health, Fi 12 cents. 3 6 
care of Dr. Nicgors, Port Chester, N. Y. July, st 3 The Water-Cure Library, embracing all the most Popular Works on the 
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Tue Lenawee Counry WATER-CURE Ratsin, TEETAN subject, in seven large 12mo volumes. Every family should have a copy. Price $5. 140 | 280 


cessful operation. All letters post-paid and addressed to Dr. ¢ Accidents and Emergencies. A Guide containing directions for the treatment 
Joun B. GuLLY, will receive immediate attention. Gro. W. 


| 

Canrenten, Proprietor. July, tf of Cuts, Bruises, Strains, Broken Bones, Dislocations. With an Appendix, by Dr. Trall. 12 cents. 4 8 | 
Confessions and Observations of a Water-Patient. By Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. 

Joun Wesstrer, M. D.—Water-Cure Physician at the ! 


Garden City House, Corner of Market and Madison streets, 


One of the most convincing Works ever published. Price 124 cents. 2 4 
Chicago, Illinois. July, 2t. | 


The Illustrated Water-Cure Almanac for 1853. Filled with useful and in- 
 Wisnesvimnic lnenitere ron E E eles eon teresting matter. Every family should have a copy. Price only six cents per copy. 


of Philadelphia) with or without the furniture, erected ex- } Three Lectures on Hygiene and Hydropathy. By R. S. Houghton, M.D. 
pressly for a Water-Cure establishment. Apply to SAMUEL Price 25 cents. 6 12 


EBB, No. 16 Logan Square, Philadelphia, Pa. July-it* : 
: l The Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms. Devoted to Physiology, 
Tus PargNoLoGIcAL CABINET contains Busts and Casts from Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life. Amply illustrated with engravings; published monthly at one dollar 
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the heads of the most distinguished men tbat ever lived: a year, in advance, 

Skulls, ee ae ay ate Reedy all quarters of the 

globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and Thieves : As the law requires postage on books to be paid in advance, persons ordering by mail will remit in addition to the price of 
also numerous Paintings and Drawings of celebrated indivi- } the book, the amount necessary to pre-pay the postage as above stated. are a number of works are desired, it will be 


better to have them sent by express. 
Fow ers anD Weuts have all works on PrysioLocy, Macnertiam, Poonooraruy, PurgnoLocr, and the Natural Sciences 
enerally. Booksellers supplied on the most liberal terms for cash. AGENTS wanted in every state, county, and town. 
hese works are universally popular, and thousands might be sold where they have never yet been introduced. 


Please address, post paid, 


duals, living and dead : and is always open free to visiters. 
ProvxasionaL EXAMINATIONS, with written and verbal de- 
scriptions of character, given when desired, including direc- 
tions as to suitable occupations, the selection of partners in / 
ar congenial companions for life, ete., etc. allof which : 


will be found highly useful and exceedingly interesting. 
Our Rooms are in Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., k. = 


and 142 Washington Bt., Boston, ° FowLxas & WELLS. FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


Boston, 142 Washington-St.] 131, Nassau street, New York. 
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